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Security 


American Style 


A Super-Social Security System Is Already Here 
Written Especially for the JourNaAL by 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON * 


> Tue favorite pastime of some 
post-war planners is the projection 
of elaborate blueprints for a super- 
social security system. Interest in 
the subject can be measured by 
the voluminous amount of specu- 
lation devoted to it. The public 
has become increasingly social se- 
curity conscious — and rightfully 
so, for the question is one of broad 
public interest. I have gone on 
record myself as favoring an ex- 


* President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


tension of our present system of 
federal old-age benefits to other 
classes of beneficiaries. 

But in conjecturing on post-war 
social security, too many would-be 
planners too often overlook one 
striking fact planted under their 
very noses. The theorists look 
abroad for ideas and guidance (it’s 
still greener on the other side of 
the fence) and forget that America 
already has a system of security whose 
scope is unique in the world’s history. 

This security system does not 
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depend on the paternalism of a 
super-state. It is purely a private 
matter, administered by private 
enterprise. It does not add to the 
tremendous tax burden shouldered 
by the public — but, to the con- 
trary, shares the burden. It pro- 
tects more people from the hazards 
of more kinds of risks to life, limb 
and property than any security 
system the world has ever devised. 
It is a system as American as apple 
pie, for it was conceived and 
developed in the adventurous 
American spirit of individual initi- 
ative and enterprise. 


EVERYBODY BENEFITS 

In one way or another, the 
private American security system 
protects virtually the entire public, 
protects almost every citizen and 
millions of businesses. Its highly 
constructive influence is felt on 
land, sea and in the air — and 
even beneath the surface of the 
earth. Take at random a few 
forms of protection this privately 
operated system provides: 


Protects the homeowner against the haz- 
ards of financial loss due to fire, theft, 
and liability. 

Protects the motorist against the con- 
sequences of accidental damage to 
himself, his car and the liability for 
damage he may cause to others. 
Protects the worker against complete loss 
of income because of injury on the job, 
whether or not he is at fault. 


Protects the business man against many 
unpreventable hazards to his business, 
guarantees the fidelity of his em- 
ployees and provides bonds for his 
contracts. 

Protects the farmer against risks of fire, 
hail and tornado. 

Protects millions of Americans against the 
risks of income loss because of sickness 
or accident while off the job. 

Protects millions of families against de- 
moralizing deprivation of income be- 
cause of the death or disability of the 
breadwinner. 


No sprawling, incentive-stifling 
bureaucracy is this dynamic sys- 
tem, but a nation-wide industry, 
composed of thousands of highly 
competitive units, striving con- 
stantly to give the public better 
service at lower cost. No huge 
army of employees on the public 
payroll here, but an industry com- 
posed of 524,000 self-reliant em- 
ployees and producers earning their 
own way in the world, keeping in 
step with the pulsating tempo of 
progress. 

The nation’s insurance industry, 
companies and agents, provides 
a vitalizing example of achieve- 
ment in the American style of free 
and competitive enterprise. As a 
public service institution, it rep- 
resents capitalism at its best. 
When the recent Supreme Court 
decision focused public attention 
on the industry, 78 per cent of the 
nation’s newspapers commenting edi- 
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torially on the operations of the industry 
paid tribute to its high ethical standards 
and the soundness of its administration. 
As well as any other industry, the 
insurance business — casualty, 
fire, marine, and life — demon- 
strates its recognition of the com- 
patibility of the public welfare 
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. an industry of acknowledged integrity 


with the enlightened self-interest 
of private enterprise. 


Inpustry LitTLE UNDERSTOOD 


Surveys have revealed, curiously 
enough, that while practically 
everyone carries some form of 
insurance, relatively few people 
know much about the insurance 
industry. It has even been deter- 
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mined that an amazingly large 
number of Americans cannot re- 
member the names of their insur- 
ance companies. Ask the average 
person his definition of casualty in- 
surance, and he will be at a loss 
to say what lines can be covered. 

Modesty is an admirable trait, 
and the braggart is a bore. But the 
insurance industry does not need 
to boast. It is one of many Ameri- 
can industries that can point to 
accomplishments of past and pres- 
ent, of peace and war, with justi- 
fied pride. 

The matter of insurance rate- 
making, for instance. How many 
policyholders realize to what ex- 
tent premium rates have declined 
over the years? A 40 per cent 
reduction in fire insurance rates 
since the first world war provides 
only one example. That lusty, 
rapidly growing infant of insur- 
ance, the casualty lines, has in- 
delibly registered its mark of prog- 
ress in terms of decreased rates — 
for instance, an average country- 
wide decrease in workmen’s com- 
pensation rates of 20% in less than 
ten years. Not only have rates in 
most lines been substantially re- 
duced, but coverages have been 
extensively broadened in many 
lines without increase in rates. 

Show me your superstate that 
can match this adventure in free 
American achievement! Here is 
the meaning of private, competi- 
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Insurance ‘Buyers 


4 bew Insurance Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Paul L. 
Hardesty, Manager, and its In- 
surance Committee are the only 
national agencies of their kind 
devoted to the service of all 
fields of the insurance business, 
as well as to the interests of 
policyholders. The Department 
gives active cooperation on mat- 
ters affecting insurance to the 
Chamber’s member insurance 
associations, companies and pro- 
ducers; to the thousands of 
business organizations and cor- 
porations in the membership of 
the National Chamber, which 
in the aggregate represent about 
a million business men who are 
buyers of insurance. 
Examples of its work: 


Determination of the view- 
point of insurance. 

Information and service. 

Extensive health and fire 
prevention programs. 

Support of plans for the 
growth and expansion of in- 
surance. 

Promotion of the welfare of 
insurance as a basic institution 
of American enterprise. 

Correlation of the interests, 
services and objectives of in- 
surance with those of other 
fields of business. 


ie ie 
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tive enterprise easy for everyone 
to understand. 


YARDSTICKS OF JUDGMENT 

The public judges industry by 
three yardsticks — products or 
services, prices and employment 
practices. If an industry has striven 
consistently to improve its services 
or products, lower its prices and 
maintain a fair attitude toward its 
employees, then the American 
people usually will applaud that 
industry. 

The insurance industry has well 
demonstrated its intelligent stand- 
ards and far-seeing principles as 
measured by these three yardsticks. 
But there is still another yardstick 
of public service by which the 
insurance industry may be judged. 


SAFETY PROMOTION 


At the turn of the century, 
elevators plunged to shrieking 
death with alarming regularity. 
The cautious were wary of steam- 
beat trips — boilers exploded too 
often. Our growing industrial sys- 
tem was blighted with the tragedy 
of an inordinately high ratio of 
preventable accidents as machines 
turned snarling metal teeth on 
their operators. Many illnesses were 
simply accepted fatalistically as 
unavoidable and uncurable. 

As the century nears its middle 
mark, the contrast can strikingly 
be pictured in statistics. 
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“Mr. Johnston presents an eloquent word- 
picture, and an inspiring tribute to the business 
of insurance.” 





As for elevators falling, the ac- 
cident is almost unheard of. Im- 
proved engineering and frequent 
inspection service by insurance 
companies has reduced this type 
of accident practically to a neg- 
ligibility, despite the strain im- 
posed on machines by war. From 
1913 to 1942, occupational death 
rates were reduced from 45.7 per 
100,000 policyholders to 23.4. 
While during the period from 1911 
to 1942 the nation witnessed a 
phenomenal growth in automobile 
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traffic and industrial activities, at 
the same time the general rate of 
accidental deaths was cut from 
84.3 per 100,000 persons to 69.3. 
Life expectancy figures are a reve- 
lation of startling progress in hu- 
man development — from the be- 
ginning of the century to 1942 the 
average length of life of the 
American people rose fifteen and 
one-half years! 

Naturally, other forces also have 
been responsible for the nation’s 
vastly improved health and ac- 
cident standards. No exact index 
can be made of the insurance in- 
dustry’s contribution. But, in gen- 
eral, the record speaks for itself. 

Insurance safety engineers have 
worked hand in hand with in- 
dustry in developing accident-pre- 
vention methods to cope with con- 
stantly arising hazards of modern 
industrial life. With every means 
at its resource, the insurance in- 
dustry has campaigned to cur- 
tail fire, disease and accidents — 
through community and national 
drives; through newspapers, mag- 
azines and radio; through collab- 
oration with public and private 
health and safety organizations. 
Insurance companies today are 
tackling the insidious problems of 
occupational diseases — silicosis, 
skin irritations, poisons. 

War has emphasized and, drama- 
tized the vital value of the insur- 
ance industry’s work in fire and 
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accident prevention and _ safety 
and health education. Mars is an 
insatiable god and demands man- 
power and materials to the limits 
of a nation’s capacity. Waste of 
human or material resources is 
deplorable in peacetime; in war- 
time, a form of second-degree 
sabotage. 


CONSERVATION MEASURES 


A standing order of the day on 
the civilian front is conservation. 
When army, navy and manpower 
officials mobilized to attack the 
dangerous enemy of waste, it is 
significant that one of the first 
calls for cooperation was issued to 
the insurance companies and their 
conservation agencies. Chiefs of 
federal agencies, military and 
civilian, have publicly praised the 
insurance industry for its invalu- 
able aid in the prevention of 
fires, accidents and illness. 

Conservation is production’s 
brother in arms. Americans are 
justly proud of the wartime suc- 
cess of their private enterprise 
system — the system which has 
poured forth an avalanche of 
planes, tanks and ships to over- 
whelm the tyrant nations. Less 
dramatic, perhaps — not so easily 
pictured — but nonetheless added 
proof of freedom’s righteous power, 
is the achievement of private en- 
terprise in the conservation of our 
resources, 
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STABILIZING GYROSCOPE 


The insurance industry, how- 
ever, is by no means disassociated 
with actual production, whether 
for war or peace. It is the stabiliz- 
ing gyroscope of our American 
economy. Our vast transportation 
networks, our sky-soaring build- 
ings, acre-blanketing factories, our 
tremendous retail system, our laby- 
rinth of mines and earth-pierc- 
ing petroleum fields — all these 
brilliant segments of private enter- 
prise that comprise the mosaic of 
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** Mr. Johnston’s story is well worth telling 


and deserves to be told again and again.” 
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“Mr. Johnston gives us a very splendid 
presentation of the whole industry.” 





our nation’s unprecedented indus- 
trial power are obligated to 
insurance. 

The business men who built 
America were actuated by the 
spirit of venture, by the chance to 
take a chance. And venture means 
risks. Venture means risk to the 
investor who provides the capital. 
Venture means risk to the manager 
and technician who provide their 
time and services. 

In the spirit of venture, the 
business man looked ordinary risks 
squarely in the face and did not 
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flick an eyelash. He knew that 
with diligence, intelligence, and 
foresight he could overcome pre- 
dictable risks and meet the stern 
test of competition. But another 
kind of risk existed: the unpre- 
dictable hazards over which he 
could exercise little or no control. 

What if a fire consumed his 
business, wiping out all invest- 
ment, resulting in total loss? 

What if an explosion occurred 
which shattered his business and 
also held him liable for injuries 
sustained by his employees? 

What if a dishonest employee 
misappropriated a large and ir- 
replaceable sum of money? 

What if death destroyed the 
often irreplaceable brain power at 
top management? 

These and many unpredictable 
hazards represented risks that 
would make any investor stop to 
think twice and dampen the en- 
terprise of the boldest. However, 
much of the risk could be elim- 
inated from these hazards. In 
common with other business men, 
he could pool the hazard and 
spread the risk. The name for 
such a risk-removing procedure, 
of course, was insurance. And 
insurance did not fail in its re- 
sponsibilities. We have as evidence 
the most convincing testimony 
on earth. The testimony that is 
America, and the achievements 
we enjoy today. 
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Insurance in action is a case of 
enterprise begetting enterprise. 
The insurance industry itself is an 
inseparable segment in the mosaic 
of America’s economy of competi- 
tive capitalism. The world’s great- 
est security system is the typical 
American achievement of men 
with imagination and _ initiative 
who dared to venture. No other 
system would have possessed the 
versatility and flexibility necessary 
to take in stride the breathless 
technological changes evoked by 
the machine and power age. No 
other system could have so quickly 
adapted its service to the light- 
ning developments of history’s 
swiftest-moving era. 

Typical of the American peo- 
ple’s belief in security by their own 
initiative and thrift is the 140 
billion dollars of life insurance 
held by some 68,000,000 people as 
a protection against the unknown 
hazards of life which might other- 
wise create social and economic 
chaos with the families of the na- 
tion. And in keeping pace with the 
increasing needs of our chang- 
ing times, the casualty and fire 
lines have experienced remarkable 
growth. From the end of World 
War I to the present, volume of 
casualty writings soared approxi- 
mately 360% while fire writings 
were doubled. 

Great as our private security 
system is today, tomorrow it will 
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inevitably rise to new heights of 
accomplishment and public serv- 
ice. Post-war trends indicate clearly 
an unprecedented peacetime ex- 
pansion of business and commerce. 
Anticipating those trends, insur- 
ance research experts are charting 
plans to meet the challenge of the 
new industrial frontier of the future. 

America’s grown-up merchant 
fleet will sail the seven seas pro- 
tected by marine insurance. Mil- 
lions of automobiles will roll from 
assembly lines, calling for a com- 
mensurate increase in automobile 
liability insurance. New post-war 
homes by the millions will be pro- 
tected against fire, theft and other 
hazards by the insurance industry. 
Aviation insurance will soar with 
the rapid growth of air transport. 
Millions of our fighting men now 
dream of the time when they can 
return home to the normal busi- 
ness of settling down in peaceful 
pursuits and raising their families, 
families provided security by life 
insurance. Private capital will re- 
place government ownership of 
thousands of war plants and de- 
mand the proved protection and 
services of private insurance. The 
insurance industry is prepared to 
meet this post-war challenge as it 
has always met the challenge of 
our changing times. 

While this is frankly and obvi- 
ously a tribute to the insurance 
industry, it is not a pollyanish 
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attempt to picture the industry as 
having a perfect record. Mistakes 
have been made by insurance as 
they have been made in all fields 
of human endeavor. The- history 
of mankind relates only one perfect 
human record — and that story 


insurance company questioned. 
The industry today is essentially 
one of unquestionable integrity, 
its leadership chracterized by 
business men of honesty and cour- 
age. Only under such leadership 
could the industry survive. 


And under such leadership, in- 
surance will surely march steadily 
forward without hesitation in the 
parade of America’s unceasing 
progress. 


had its ending and beginning al- 
most 2,000 years ago. But the high 
principles of the insurance indus- 
try as a whole are such that seldom 
are the motives or operation of an 


‘Basic Principle Is “Progressive eAction” 


What is the basic principle of Private American Enterprise? Let us under- 
stand that the very word “‘enterprise” means progressive action. It is ad- 
vancement, going forward into a new thing — and to greater success. 
Some people, unfortunately, misuse the words — Private Enterprise. 
Their concept of private enterprise is to maintain a status quo and only 
the preservation of those good things which American Enterprise in the 


past has created for us. 

No, American Private Enterprise is not something to be tucked away in 
the safe; it is the power-house, the machine shop, the thing that is moving 
and progressing, not something that is static and still. If American Enter- 
prise were something fixed and static we would still be living as our fore- 
fathers with none of the advantages that give America the world’s highest 
standard of living. 

I consult my dictionary and I find that “enterprise” means “‘to venture 
upon, to undertake, to attempt.’ The word enterprise includes concepts 
of boldness, energy and inventiveness. So when we businessmen declare 
that Private Enterprise must survive in America we mean boldness to 
undertake, the energy to attempt and the inventiveness to venture. 

It is American Enterprise which in the face of new conditions is now 
proving its worth. American Enterprise since December 7, 1941, has done 
more to prove its worth in Washington than all the after-dinner speeches 
for the past fifteen years extolling its virtues. 

I wonder if we, who are deeply interested in the insurance industry, 
should not take more frequent occasion for a little honest soul-searching 
analysis, to see if we really are on fire with the thing we call “Private 
Enterprise.’’ — M. D. Griffith, Executive Vice President, New York Board of 
Trade, in Best’s Insurance News. 
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BESS THAN ONE HOUR AFTER BEING 
HIRED AS A CAFE CASHIER, A 
PHILADELPHIA GIRL WALKED OUT 
WITH THE ENTIRE CONTENTS 
OF “THE CASH REGISTER! 
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Insurance Premiums as Tax Deductions 





How Corporations and Individuals Can Benefit 
Because of Government-Approved Deductions 
For Many Types of Coverage 





CHARLES W. TYE 


> IT 1s axiomatic that practically 
every financial transaction today, 
whether large or small, has im- 
portant tax aspects and conse- 
quences. This is equally true in the 
field of insurance since all insureds, 
whether corporations or individ- 
are also taxpayers. And, 
with corporate tax rates running 
from a normal and surtax rate of 
40% to an excess profits tax rate 
of 95%, and individual rates grad- 
uated to approximately 90%, the 
availability of a deduction for 
income tax purposes may be the 
controlling factor in determining 
the advisability of one expense as 
against another. For example, the 
cost of insurance reduces in the 
same ratio that the tax rate in- 
creases to the extent the premium 
cost is an allowable tax deduction. 
Also, government regulations over 
salaries and wages have succinctly 
focused attention upon potential 
benefits to be gained through the 
acquisition of policies of insurance 
for employees. With this in mind, 
the following is a discussion of the 


uals, 


many advantages now of acquir- 
ing policies of insurance or bonds 
issued by the casualty and surety 
companies. 


PRE-PAID INSURANCE 


The purchase of three or five- 
year term policies, and the pre- 
payment of the premiums, is good 
economy in that such a policy can 
usually be purchased at a reduced 
premium. Thus, whether or not 
the premium is deductible for 
income tax purposes as a business 
expense, the initial saving of a 
reduced rate, coupled with poten- 
tial income tax saving through 
prepayment, warrants taking out 
the term policy. The income earned 
by the insurance company on the 
advance premium fund helps pay 
for the insurance, but it is not 
taxable to the insured as it would 
be if the insured paid an annual 
premium rather than an advance 
premium. 

A tax deduction may also be 
claimed where a three or five-year 
term policy is purchased for busi- 
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ness purposes. Although the de- 
ductibility of prepaid insurance 
on business or rental property by 
insureds on the cash or accrual 
method of accounting has been 
subject to considerable specula- 
tion, it is now settled that a pro 
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Many advantages now of acquiring policies 
of insurance or bonds 


rata portion of the prepaid pre- 
miums allocable to the taxable 
year may be deducted. The prora- 
tion should be made over the 
entire life of the policy, so that a 
tax deduction is assured each year 
that the policy remains in force. 


RESERVES FOR SELF-INSURANCE 


Self-insurance, through the set- 
ting up of reserves sufficient to 


absorb aggregate loss exposures, 
has been utilized by some large 
concerns in the past. However, it 
seems obvious that self-insurance 
may result in a very hazardous 
undertaking should abnormal 
losses occur at a time when the 
self-insurer can least afford to 
absorb them. 

In fact, the profit possibilities 
are so small, comparatively speak- 
ing, as not to warrant the ex- 
pense and trouble of administer- 
ing and assuming the risk of such 
a plan when it is realized that the 
premiums on insurance purchased 
are proper business tax deductions, 
whereas the self-insurance reserves 
set aside annually out of earnings 
are not allowable tax deductions. 

Disallowance of these voluntary 
reserves as tax deductions is based 
on the ground that anticipated 
expenses and losses are not proper 
deductions under either the cash 
or the accrual system of account- 
ing. For example, tax deductions 
have been disallowed as to re- 
serves to cover workmen’s com- 
pensation and losses by fire and 
fidelity insurance, since to be de- 
ductible the expenses or losses 
must either be paid or actually 
incurred. 


Tue 5% Rue 


Many potential insureds are not 
acquainted with the fact that all 
or a portion of premiums paid for 
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accident and health or hospitali- 
zation insurance may be deducted 
from their taxable income even 
though these expenditures are not 
recognizable business expenses. Ef- 
fective in 1942 and future years, 
such premiums may be included 
with medical expenses in deter- 
mining the amount deductible for 
medical expenses in excess of 5% 
of adjusted gross income. 

The 5% rule works this way: If 
the total of all medical expenses 
exceeds 5% of the taxpayer’s ad- 
justed gross income, computed 
without this deduction, the excess 
over 5% is deductible. Further, 
these expenses are not limited to 
the taxpayer personally, but in- 
clude amounts spent by him for 
his wife and dependents. 


DEDUCTIONS OF INDIVIDUALS 


It should be noted that pre- 
miums on insurance not directly 
related to the business of the 
individual insured may still be 
deductible as a so-called non- 
business expense pursuant to the 
amended provisions of the 1942 
Revenue Act. For example, the 
premiums for auto, fire, accident, 
storm, theft or other insurance, 
except life insurance, are deduct- 


ible by individual taxpayers if 


they are ordinary and necessary 
expenses for the production or 
collection of income, or for the 
management, conservation or 
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maintenance of property held for 
the production of income. In other 
words, even though the taxpayer 
is not engaged in business within 
the meaning of the Revenue Act, 
he may still be entitled to these 
non-business deductions if they 
are identifiable with income-pro- 
ducing property. 

Of course, if the individual is 
engaged in a business or pro- 
fession, his insurance premiums 
are deductible in whole or in part. 
For example, premiums paid by 
a physician, dentist or druggist for 
professional liability policies are 
deductible. Similarly, the cost of 
fire, theft, etc., insurance on the 
business property of such indi- 
viduals is fully deductible. 

Also, the cost of a fidelity bond 
to a person holding public office 
is deductible provided he is not 
reimbursed. 

If an individual uses his auto- 
mobile for business exclusively, 
then the premium for automobile 
insurance is fully deductible, or if 
the automobile is used for both 
business and pleasure, the expense 
allocable to the business use is 
deductible. A similar allocation 
is allowed with respect to Owners’, 
Landlords’ and Tenants’ liability 
coverage on a residence used partly 
for business purposes. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


Both employer and employee 
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benefit from the proper use of 
insurance. In addition to the usual 
premium businéss deductions for 
fire, accident, theft, storm, etc., 
insurance allowed those engaged 
in business, employers may also 
deduct the cost of fidelity insur- 
ance on employees, workmen’s 
compensation and contractor’s 
bonds. It has occasionally been 
held by the courts that a premium 
payment covering the cost of in- 
surance during extended building 
operations constitutes a capital 
expenditure rather than a business 
expense. However, even in this 
type of case, a tax benefit may 
accrue in that if the items are 
treated as capital expenditures they 
may be included in the statutory 
invested capital of the insured for 
excess profits tax purposes. 

Also, if the employer purchases 
accident and health insurance (and 


te 
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is not directly or indirectly a 
beneficiary of such policies) for 
his employees, the cost may be 
deducted if the total premiums 
paid representing compensation to 
the employees is not excessive. 
Premiums paid by the employer 
in the case of group insurance are 
also allowable deductions even 
though the premium payments do 
not constitute taxable income to 
the employees. Thus, a purchase 
of group accident and health or 
hospitalization insurance for the 
benefit of employees does not im- 
pose income tax liability upon the 
employees, and further permits an 
indirect wage or salary increase 
(to the extent of the premiums) 
without prior Treasury Depart- 
ment or War Labor Board ap- 
proval. Approval is necessary if 
individual policies are purchased, 
and is usually obtained. 


In His Office? 


New York advertisers, investigating purchasing power of newly 
married couples, found that those on the job who get the average 
new family’s business are, in this order: iceman, oilman, milkman, 
baker, laundryman, tailor-and-dry-cleaner, food salesman. Puzzle: 


Find the insurance man. 





Our Vast Untapped 
Manpower Pool 


The Challenge of America’s 
Disabled Can Be Met 


RAY MURPHY 


HE TRAGEDY of war has served 
4 or center public attention on 
the problem of jobs for disabled 
soldiers, sailors and marines— now 
returning in increasing numbers 
from world battlefronts. But the 
problem of jobs for crippled and 
physically handicapped Americans 
is by no means a new one. The 
millions of disabled persons in our 
nation represent a great untapped 
manpower pool. An intelligent so- 
lution of this problem will mean 
improvement of the nation’s abil- 
ity to produce the weapons of 
war and the merchandise of peace. 

And we Americans have it with- 
in our power to solve this urgently 
vital problem. We can solve it by 
realizing that the handicapped 
worker can be an asset rather 
than a liability—-and by em- 
phasizing his capabilities rather 
than his disabilities. 

An apparently widespread and 
entirely erroneous impression pre- 
vails that insurance companies ad- 
vise employers against the employ- 
ment of disabled persons. I should 


like to make it sharply and force- 
fully clear that this impression is 
completely and utterly false. Any 
belief to the contrary would most 
certainly impede the fast-growing 
movement to open employment 
opportunities for disabled persons. 
The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives has a member- 
ship of 62 of the leading capital 
stock casualty insurance and 
surety companies. The Associa- 
tion’s member companies write 
a very large percentage of work- 
men’s compensation insurance 
throughout the nation. 





It Shall Not Happen Again 
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OUR VAST UNTAPPED MANPOWER POOL 


Mrs. Ruby Baltes with her 18-year-old son, Robert Smith, South Bend, Indiana, 
The latter goes to work as an inspector at the Studebaker aircraft engine parts 
plant in spite of an arm that was splintered during the war by a Jap sniper. 





With the full endorsement of 
its member companies, the As- 
sociation recently issued a declara- 
tion of attitude on the employment 
of disabled war veterans and other 
disabled persons. This declaration 
of attitude stresses the conclusions 
of studies on the question of em- 
ployment for handicapped work- 
ers — conclusions revealing that 
physically handicapped workers 
compare very favorably with able- 


bodied workers in respect of ab- 
senteeism, labor turnover, accident 
rate and productivity. The opinion 
is growing rapidly that properly 
placed disabled persons can more 
than hold their own in a great 
variety of jobs. 

Many employers may hesitate 
to employ disabled persons be- 
cause of the possibility of a second 
injury resulting in the worker’s 
total disability, for which the em- 
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ployer might be held liable. While 
such second-injury accidents are 
very rare, they do occur. And, of 
course, it isn’t fair to hold the 
employer liable for the worker’s 
total disability, rather than only 
for the second injury sustained in 
his employ. 

A major step toward the solu- 
tion of this second-injury problem 
advocated by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives 
is the enactment of a sound, ade- 
quate second-injury fund law in 
every state. By this procedure, the 
employer pays compensation for 
the second injury only. The work- 
er’s additional disability caused 
by the combination of his two 
disabilities, is paid out of the 
fund, to which all employers and 
insurance companies contribute. 

We Americans on the home 
front have a great obligation to 
the men who are serving for us 
abroad. Especially are we obli- 
gated to those who are wounded 
and return to civilian life in a 
physically handicapped condition. 
But we must consider employment 
of disabled persons as much more 


Partial disablement in the war does not 
prevent Parker Krouse, 19, from filling 
a man-sized job in war industry. He 
lost his arm as a result of a*Jap bullet. 
Now he is a plant patrolman at the 
Studebaker aircraft division, South Bend. 





than our obligation. The disabled 
person can be a great asset to our 
nation’s industry and economy, 
contributing his share to our future 
wealth and certain progress. 


é 


A new type undershirt, worn by British soldiers, is an ‘‘itch- 
provoker,” which “‘ massages” the skin, speeding blood circulation 
and giving greater warmth. (How about products liability?) 





SMILING AT OURSELVES 4) 
Cre 8 

















“How many times must I keep tellin’ 
you to take it easy when you sit down?” 





AMERICAN ENTERPRISE | 














“That’s J. B.’s idea of how he should 
dress safely in order to avoid accidents.” 








‘Find Corporal Jones, that ex-real estate ‘“‘I’d give a lot to see his face when he 
salesman and insurance man, and bring gets back from his vacation tomorrow.” 
him to see me just as quick as you can.” -Courtesy, Esquire Magazine, Chicago. 
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Entrance gate to 


Paramount’s 


Hollywood studios. 


Note the elevated steel tank supplying fire equipment 


Safety Is Paramount at Paramount 





Some Kaleidoscopic Impressions of an Insurance Buyer 





HENRY ANDERSON 


> THE FIDELITY and surety branch 
of insurance is highly specialized. 
It has perhaps less contact with 
other forms; requires in many 
respects a more professional out- 
look; and certainly extends over a 
wider field of human and business 


contacts than any other forms. It 
delves into law, finance, manufac- 
turing, construction, contracts 
and, in addition, into crime. It is 
a most important guarantor of 
good faith among men. 

The ideal surety man would be 
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‘a lawyer, financier, psychologist, 
engineer, contractor, manufac- 
turer, and it wouldn’t hurt him 
any to be a crystal gazer. 

Surety is, in the long run, in- 
surance, for it is decidedly a de- 
vice for protection against finan- 
cial loss, and for distributing the 
losses of the unfortunate few 
among the many. 

It is the one branch in which 
three parties are specifically recog- 
nized; the company, the obligee 
and the obligor. In other branches 
of insurance there are to some de- 
gree three parties: the company, 
the obligee or insured, and a third 
party generally referred to in fire 
and accident circles as The Fire 
Fiend, or Old Man Carelessness 


but these latter don’t sign the 
contract. 


I. IpentTITy OF INTERESTS 


The insurance buyer is and must be 
for the insurance business. He is as 
much interested in its solvency and 
stability and reputation as is the in- 
surance company itself. He buys secu- 
rity, and does not want that security 
impaired in any manner. Anything 
that harms the insurance business 
either from inside or outside may af- 
fect the integrity of the security which 
he purchases. 

Some recent events are disturbing. 
Here is a business that is important to 
commerce, industry, government, the 
corporation, tradesman, labor, the 
individual, the poor, the rich. And 


yet, upon attack, it sometimes appears 
to lack the public confidence and the 
public goodwill that it deserves. 
Nothing can prevent insurance from 
beconting a political football except 
proper public relations. On the other 
hand, proper public relations have to 
be earned and deserved. 


II. Pustic RELATIONS 


A number of large corporations and 
industries have established excellent 
public relations — and most of them 
have earned them. I must admit, for 
instance, that before I become irate 
about a delayed telephone call, there 
flashes across my mind the picture of 
the lineman climbing a telephone pole 
in a blizzard or the heroic telephone 
operator staying at her post through 
flood and fire. 

In the insurance business, there has 
been much recent discussion of public 


HE insurance needs of a big 

corporation like Paramount 
Pictures, Inc., are many and 
varied. The insurance buyer 
for such an organization is 
apt to have numerous expe- 
riences and suggestions of in- 
terest to our readers. When, 
in addition, the insurance 
buyer also has charge of the 
prevention of accidents for his 
company, his views take on 
even added interest. Such a 
man is Henry Anderson, In- 
surance Manager for Para- 
mount Pictures, Inc., author 
of this important article. 
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relations, and constructive work has 
been started. 


III. IMpoRTANCE OF PRODUCER 


You have an organization that any 
industry might envy. You have repre- 
sentatives in every state, city and 
crossroad in the United States. Many 
of these men are outstanding citizens 
of their communities. I believe it is 
through the contacts of these men 
rather than through the conventional 
campaign that you will best be able to 
establish lasting and sound public re- 
lations. Let every man in the insurance 
industry appoint himself a good-will 
ambassador. 


IV. Community SERVICE 


Here is one specific example involv- 
ing both public relations and loss 


prevention. Readers of this JouURNAL 
have today an opportunity to do a 
valuable work in their communities. 
Your schools, your parent-teacher as- 
sociations, your service clubs and other 
civic organizations are troubled with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
and with a vandalism that amounts to 
sabotage. The juvenile delinquent of 
today may well become the criminal 
defaulter of tomorrow. 

Surety men are particularly well 
equipped to take part in this effort. 
You have a knowledge of crime, its 
causes, its results and its prevention, 
and that should be of tremendous 
value to your community. I have an 
unshakable confidence in the new 
generation. The average boy and girl 
is fine, but needs help in these uncer- 
tain times and you can give it. 
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HENRY ANDERSON 
‘Leave the lingo at William Street” 


Examp e: I know of a campaign car- 
ried on in one of our large cities. Mer- 
chants there were the victims of a serious 
outbreak of vandalism and malicious 
mischief. A group was formed, and in 
addition to doing constructive work in 
providing healthy supervised amuse- 
ment and entertainment, they made 
contact with the police, courts, proba- 
tion authorities, children’s societies, and 
others. When a minor is arrested for 
vandalism or mischief he is now taken 
before a judge, who lectures him and 
explains to him the nature of his offense. 
He may be put on probation for a long 
period. It just isn’t funny any more, and 
the disturbances have stopped. 


Surety companies surely have a suf- 
ficient stake in crime prevention to jus- 
tify their participation in this type of 
effort, and incidentally improve their 
public relations at the same time. 
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V. Morton Picture Inpustry 


I have been asked to mention some 
of the loss prevention work carried 
on by the motion picture industry. 


Fidelity, We are convinced that most 
of our fidelity losses are preventable, 
and through traveling auditors, in- 
vestigators and others we make many 
routine and surprise checks and have 
devised a large number of special 
plans peculiar to our business, for the 
prevention and detection of irregu- 
larities. 


Workmen’s Compensation. At Para- 
mount’s West Coast Studio, we believe 
that our experience credit in work- 
men’s compensation is among the 
highest of any type of industry. This 
is not chance, for this condition has ex- 
isted for many years. It is the result of 
much effort and much study, and of 
experience gained the hard way. There 
is a constant campaign of safety edu- 
cation and engineering supervision 
carried on at all times. * 

In brief, we have learned that the 
man to reach is the man who is ac- 
tually doing the work and that he in 
turn is reached by the man who is ac- 
tually on the job supervising the de- 
tails of his work; that is, the foreman. ¢ 
We tried every other plan and are 
convinced this is the only solution. 


Burglary, At one time, our burglary 
and holdup loss ratio in theaters was 
extremely high. Now, it has for many 


* Safety promotion is also one of Mr. 
Anderson’s duties for Paramount. — Ep. 

tSee “The Foreman in Wartime,” 
by Edward R. Granniss in THe JouRNAL 
for November, 1942. 
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years been in the very low percentage 
brackets due, we believe, to a con- 
tinuous campaign of education and to 
the installation of safes of the very best 
possible type. 

Fire. The industry, particularly 
proud of its motion picture exchanges 


.and their fire record, is a unit in carry- 


ing out fire-prevention work. It sup- 
ports its own inspection force who see 
that every possible fire protection 
measure is carried out. In addition, in 
each city where exchanges are located, 
there is a rotating committee made up 
of representatives of each of the prin- 
cipal motion picture companies. 

This committee inspects the other 
fellow’s exchange as well as his own, 
and you may feel assured that the 
work they do is thorough, for they are, 
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after all, experienced exchange opera- 
tors and, too, they naturally enjoy to 
some degree “getting something”’ on 
the other fellow. I do not know of any 
similar self-regulation. 

The fire loss ratio of motion picture 
exchanges united in this inspection 
work, where astronomical quantities 
of motion picture film are handled, is 
incredibly low and has been over a 
long period of years. As far as I know, 
the fire loss ratio is as low as, and possi- 
bly even lower than, that of any other 
important industry. 

I tell this with pardonable pride 
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but, too, with the hope that it is con- 
vincing evidence that loss prevention 
work does bring results and that it 
is profitable to engage in such loss 
prevention activities. 


VI. Buver’s VIEWPOINT 


I see one side of the insurance busi- 
ness and the insurance man another, 
but it may be interesting to my read- 
ers, the majority of whom I assume 
are insurance men, to hear some of the 
things that the insurance buyer sees 
from his side of the desk, for his 
interests and yours are the same. 





Dressingroom section of Paramount’s Hollywood studios. Note 
permanent ladders to roof, installed for fire-fighting purposes 
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Inspection room of a typical motion picture exchange 





High Pressure. First and foremost, 
he objects to so-called “‘high-pressure”’ 
salesmanship. He reads the insurance 
trade publications, which often feature 
stories on ‘‘How I Closed the Sale.” 
Some of these are an insult to the in- 
telligence of the buyer, for sometimes 
the arguments used are a little unfair, 
specious or even highly vulnerable. * 
I can’t believe that high-pressure 
methods pay in the long run. 

The insurance salesman is often too 


* Obviously, Mr. Anderson is refer- 
ring to material appearing in some other 
publication — we hope.— Eb. 


much inclined to regard the insurance 
buyer merely as one who buys or re- 
fuses to buy the insurance offered him 
by the salesman. 

This is far from the truth. The in- 
surance buyer must himself in turn 
sell the insurance he buys. He must be 
prepared at any moment to justify 
to the directors or officers of his com- 
pany his purchases of insurance, and 
what is more important, he must be 
able to justify his decision not to pur- 
chase certain forms of insurance. The 
latter question arises only after the 
loss has occurred. 
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At the Hollywood studios, Paramount has its own fire department 





Lingo. If I were in charge of men 
selling insurance, I would not allow a 
salesman to leave William Streetf until 
he had learned how to leave behind 
him the lingo of the insurance busi- 
ness, and to talk to a businessman in 
terms which the businessman could 
understand. Many businessmen have a 
certain dislike for insurance and find 
it impossible to understand or become 
interested in, and I believe that a lot 
of this is a result of jargon which, in- 


TA reference to N. Y.’s insurance 
district. — Ep. 


stead of impressing the businessman, 
in many instances confuses and even 
antagonizes him. 

Policy Forms. The size, shape: and 
form of an insurance policy with mis- 
cellaneous odd-sized endorsements at- 
tached to it annoys people. The 
buyer is told this is all required by law. 
He never heard of a company trying 
to change that law. 

Criticism. I would avoid criticizing 
other plans of insurance or other in- 
surance companies. One of the few 
things that you have to sell is confi- 
dence. You cannot break down con- 
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fidence in one element of the insurance 
structure without breaking down con- 
fidence in the entire structure. Once 
the businessman feels there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere, he may jump 
to the conclusion that maybe it should 
all be investigated to find out what is 
wrong, anyway. Your politician then 
steps in, and you have no one to whom 
you can appeal. 

Rates. I would never blame a rate 
upon a bureau with the implication 
that the-rates-are-all-cockeyed-any- 
way-but-what-can-you-do-about-it? I 
realize that rates cannot be mathe- 
matically or scientifically proven in 
every instance. But I think you should 
try to sell the idea that the rating pro- 
cedure is the best that can be devel- 
oped. Perhaps the bureaus should do 
some educational work in this field 
through speakers, pamphlets or classes. 
Great political capital can be made of 
rating methods. 

Trusteeship. The essential thing that 
you do is to administer funds. You 
take the contributions of the many and 
pay them out to the unfortunate few. 
Let people know this; let them know 
that it is their money; that you are 
handling it for them and that you are 
handling it well, and nothing can 
hurt you. You can then call upon the 
so-called “‘little man’’ to come to your 
defense. 

Loss Prevention. My experience is that 
most losses are preventable. In the 
fidelity field, for instance, most losses 
could have been prevented by closer 
supervision, improved methods of 
handling funds and accounts, and 
closer original investigation of and 
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continuous contact with the employees. 

Program. 1 would recommend that 
you take an increasing interest in the 
adequacy of the overall insurance 
program of those whose credit you 
guarantee. I see an increasing need for 
business interruption insurance. Busi- 
ness interruption losses in these days of 
priorities and shortages may well ex- 
ceed physical damage losses and strike 
at the very solvency of an organization. 
As a result of shortages of materials, 
and priorities, a minor fire or accident 
may interrupt a whole chain of opera- 
tions and prevent the performance of 
important contracts. In many in- 
stances, you are probably open to far 
greater losses than you anticipate. 
There is no royal road to discovering 
these inherent possibilities of loss. 
Nothing short of a thorough engineer- 
ing survey will disclose them. 

Cooperation. The insurance buyer 
wonders why there is not a still closer 
cooperation between the companies 
and the buyer. You issue new policies, 
forms, endorsements, and rates, oft- 
times without consulting him. He has 
to take it or leave it, and he often is re- 
sentful of this. Yet there are several 
active associations of insurance buyers 
which stand ready and willing to co- 
operate with the insurance industry in 
every possible way. 


If, as a buyer of your services, I 
have been able to tell you some- 
thing of how the insurance buyer 
thinks, I may have laid the foun- 
dations in a small way for a better 
understanding and for a still more 
satisfactory business relationship. 





Program of Action on Problems 
Provoked by Supreme Court Decision 





Three Measures Recommended by Casualty-Surety Industry 
at Request of Insurance Commissioners 





STATEMENT 


> SPECIFIC recommendations for a 
program of action to help solve the 
immediate problems for the insur- 
ance industry which were pro- 
voked as a result of the Supreme 
Court decision ruling insurance to 
be commerce, have been sub- 
mitted by a special committee of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives to the subcom- 
mittee on federal legislation of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Advocated by the casualty and 
surety executives are three major 
measures which would seek the 
commissioners’ cooperation in ob- 
taining a rehearing of the Supreme 
Court decision, in pressing for 
emergency legislation to maintain 
the status quo of the insurance 
business, and in studying possible 
permanent legislation, both from 
federal and state standpoints. 

The recommendations are con- 
tained in a detailed 14-page memo- 
randum answering a recent request 
made by the insurance commis- 
sioners’ committee for a “written 


statement of aims.” The memoran- 
dum represents the carefully con- 
sidered viewpoint of most of the 
nation’s leading capital stock cas- 
ualty and surety companies, com- 
prising the membership of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION NECESSARY 


Stressing the need for rapid and 
vigorous action in finding at least a 
temporary solution of complex 
problems currently confronting 
the insurance business, the memo- 
randum points out: 

“Tt will require months, per- 
haps years, of intensive study to 
determine what legislation, state or 
federal, is requisite to preserve 
state regulation of insurance, if 
state regulation can be preserved 
under the revolutionary holding of 
the Supreme Court that insurance 
is interstate commerce. 

‘The question as to what is the 
proper dividing line between the 
respective powers of Congress and 
those of the states to regulate inter- 
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state commerce has been declared 
to be the most perplexing and 
confusing topic in American con- 
stitutional law.” 

In its memorandum, the Asso- 
ciation’s special committee recom- 
mends as an initial step that “‘the 
first method which suggests itself 
is to take full advantage of the 
right of rehearing by petitioning 
the Supreme Court to grant a re- 
hearing of the case.” 

It was recalled that at the recent 
Chicago meeting of the insurance 
commissioners a resolution had 
been passed advocating that each 
commissioner request the attorney 
general of his state to consider the 
desirability of cooperating in se- 
curing a rehearing of the case by 
the Supreme Court. 


**This committee believes,’ the 
memorandum specifies, “that it 
would add tremendous weight to 
the petition if all of the attorney 
generals of the 48 states would 
join in the brief or file separate 
briefs praying the Court to grant 
the petition, and we respectfully 
urge that the commissioners exert 
every effort to bring about this 
result.” 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 


As a second move to eliminate 
the immediate uncertainty for the 
insurance business, the memoran- 
dum recommends that the insur- 
ance commissioners ask Congress 
to enact emergency legislation 
without delay. The urgent neces- 
sity for such a move was pointed 
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out and the memorandum states: 

**While the matter is being stud- 
ied by insurance commissioners on 
the one hand and those in the in- 
dustry on the other, as well as by 
leaders in Congress and leaders 
in state governments, it is obvious 
that emergency legislation of some 
kind is absolutely necessary. 

‘“This committee is doing every- 
thing in.its power to solve the prob- 
lems and it is anxious to cooperate 
in every way with the commission- 
ers to that end. However, in the 
meantime, the companies, their 
thousands of agents and millions 
of policyholders are faced with a 
serious emergency problem which 
must be solved so that time may 
be had to work out the perma- 
nent program.” 

Outlining the nature of emer- 
gency legislation requested of the 
commissioners to recommend to 
Congress, the memorandum says 
that the commissioners would nat- 
urally ask “‘to restore the status quo 
ante to the fullest possible extent in 
order that the business may be 


carried on without the fear of be- 
ing harassed by civil suits, or being 
obliged to defend itself in the in- 
terim in hearings before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission.”’ 


INSURANCE COMPETITION 


The memorandum comments at 
another point that competition is 
by no means lacking in the busi- 
ness of insurance, saying: 

“In the early days of the busi- 
ness a number of states felt that 
the public would be served best by 
unregulated competition, but the 
results proved that unlimited com- 
petition not only failed to benefit 
the public but actually injured it 
by endangering the solvency of the 
insurers. It must not be supposed 
that, because of the cooperative 
practices necessary to the security 
of the insurer and the safety of the 
insured, competition is lacking. 
On the contrary, there is most 
vigorous competition not only 
among the different classes of in- 
surers but also among companies 
of the same class.” 
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Winning the Sale 


A disturbed salesman, reporting to his superior as to why he had not been able 
to make an important sale, said: ““You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t 
make him drink.” The sales manager replied: ‘‘Brimstone and blazes! Who in 
thunder told you to make him drink? Your job is to make him THIRSTY!” 


— H. K. Dent, Seattle 














OLDEST DRIVER. — Centenarian Hermon E. Hub- 
bard, Connecticut’s oldest driver, received his first 
license in 1907. He has been driving ever since then. 
He has the impeccable record of 300,000 miles 
without an accident, a single violation or complaint. 


A Insurance ‘Personalities 


LONG STORY. — Mr. G. J. Fitzgerald, tallest man 
in the insurance business, is shown with fire under- 
writer Frank Alioto. Mr. Fitzgerald, who formerly 
managed western office of a large insurance firm, 

now with one of nation’s leading insurance agencies. 


THE GAY EIGHTIES. — Miss Jessie Hughes and Mr. 
George Parrish, both employees of a large Pacific 
Coast insurance company, model costumes worn by 
prominent insurance underwriters of the Eighties. 
Photograph courtesy Pacific Insurance Magazine. 


Insurance ‘Personalities ¥ 


PIN-UP GIRL. — Photo below of Miss Eleanor Mc- 
Steen won her title of “Pin-Up Girl” of 550 Air Corps 
cadets training at University of Pennsylvania. Chosen 
from 21 contestants, she works in the Accident and 
Health Department of a Pittsburgh insurance company. 





CIRCUS FIRE. — Panic-stricken spectators flee holocaust as Hart- TROOP SOUP. — Developed for use by arm 

ford, Connecticut, circus “big top” roars into flame. Death toll has forces, heating element is incorporated in can a 
risen to over 165, and claims filed against show's management, soup. Fuse at top of center tube can be ignited b 
some naming Hartford as co-defendant, have passed $1,000,000 a Cigarette, and soup will be hot in four minutes 
mark. Fire and liability insurance are said to cover losses. Holes punched in fuse area prevent explosion 


A News Parade 


W News Parade 


RADIO. — New nation-wide safety 
broadcasts of the National Safety 
Council will feature, on records, 
the Hoosier Hot Shots, popular 


novelty music group, shown below. 
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NAVY BLUE BLOOD. —Led by a former insurance man, now a Lieutenant (j.g.) 
United States Navy, the entire complement of the Naval armed guard crew of 4 
chant vessel voluntarily made their contribution, en masse, to the blood bank 
American Red Cross at Boston. Having observed the remarkable benefits of the 
plasma at first hand, the men were only too eager to do their share in the good 
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NEW CALEDONIA. — Two American servicemen have the traffic regula- ITALY. — A traffic jam, on a detour 
ions interpreted for them by a military policeman who is shown halting their caused by Nazi demolition of a 
rong-way jeep on a one-way street inthe little town of Noumea, on New bridge, sets these soldiers of the Fifth 
laledonia. Street signs on this Pacific island, where men of many of the Army tugging at their truck, stuck in 
nited Nations are stationed, are printed both in English and in French. the mud and ooze of the roadway. 


TEACHER. — Lt. Hildur Forslund’s new job 
as Safety Officer with the Army Air Forces will 
include inspection of machinery and lectures 
to civilians. Lt. Forslund is believed to be 
the first WAC accredited to such a position 


Foreign Views & 


Safety Slants ¥ 


SPEAKER. —H. R. Danford {center}, Director of Education 
Division of the National Conservation Bureau, was the chief 
speaker at the recent Boston-held Conference on High School 
Pre-Driver Education. Pictured is demonstration of testing 
machine used in training classes at the English High School. 











IABILITY. — Hedy Lamarr, shown FIRE. — Successful use of the “walkie-talkie” in the fighting of a 
with her husband, John Loder, is suing a three-alarm blaze in the Bronx will probably set a precedent for the 
movie company for $250,000 for re- fighting of all future fires, according to interested authorities. Fire- 
easing a still picture of her, claiming she men direct their hoses at the blaze under direction of the fire chief 
had posed for the photo strictly in fun. who relays his instructions to the operator of the portable radio. 


PLATE GLASS. — Several earthquakes which recently shook the Pacific 

Coast caused a considerable amount of damage to plate glass windows of 
the stores in the affected area. Shopkeepers in Torrance, a suburb of Los 
Angeles, are shown here attempting to clean their stores and sidewalks 
which were littered by debris. Photograph by Acme News Pictures, Inc. 


Coverage Needed ¥ 


LIABILITY. — Hospital which told 
them their baby was a boy is being 
sued by Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Hardwig 
for $500,000 damages. The child 
given them to take home was a girl. 








Did Goa Reed (ere... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


OFFICE LAYOUTITIS 
Richard 7. Layton, Rough Notes 


The flow-of-work chart is all impor- 
tant. In planning a new arrangement, or 
changing an existing layout, a floor plan 
drawn to scale is a necessity, particularly 
in larger offices. Working drawings of 
the office space drawn to the scale of 
one-fourth inch equals one foot should 
show locations of partitions, radiators, 
telephones, water coolers, wash basins, 
windows, doors, and anything else in the 
nature of permanent equipment. 


CLAIM 
DE 
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Linen 


“Good morning, sir. Is there something 
we could do for you?”” — The Spectator. 
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Then prepare templates (heavy paper 
or cardboard drawn to scale and having 
the same outline) of all office desks, 
chairs, tables, files and equipment. Num- 
ber, or identify them in some way, place 
them in their present locations, and with 
a red pencil actually draw in the flow of 
work, 

If the red line zig-zags and back- 
tracks all over the office, you’ve got 
Layoutitis. Rearrange the proper tem- 
plates to follow so far as possible the red 
line, and then study your work carefully 
for bugs. It’s a lot easier to shuffle the 
templates around than it is to shove a 
heavy desk, table, file cases, etc. from 
one place to another. 

Consider all physical properties of the 
office. Don’t put desks or files too close 
to radiators; it’s uncomfortable and haz- 
ardous. Allow at least 30 inches behind 
each desk for chair space, more if pos- 
sible. Try facing related desks together; 
it will save space and time. If you have 
two or three-drawer filing cabinets, try 
placing them alongside the desks in 
single banks instead of putting them all 
together against the wall. It is very im- 
portant that each desk receives proper 
lighting and ventilation. Then go ahead 
with your moving. 
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WHAT IS AN EXCHANGE? 
The Insurance Field 


Throughout the country local insur- 
ance agents long ago formed their local 
groups and called them by several names. 
We have insurance agents associations, 
local boards, underwriters associations 
and, lastly, insurance exchanges. 

A news dispatch from St. Paul tells of 
a proposal in that city by a committee of 
the Insurance Exchange of St. Paul to 
change its name to something which 
more nearly conveys a proper and in- 
telligent meaning both to the public and 
to the rest of the insurance fraternity. St. 
Paul agents are thinking along the right 
lines. 

To practically everyone familiar with 
insurance organizations and companies, 
the word “exchange” is directly associ- 
ated with the word “reciprocal” and 
surely no one will rise up and declare 
that to be a good thing. 

While local agents are concentrating 
on cleaning up their intra-industry pub- 
lic relations, elimination of the word 
“exchange” in local agent association 
titles would be a comparatively easy 
place to start. 


A SUIT VERSUS 
A CUSTOMER 


SELLING 
BUYING 
The Curtis Courier 


\fter buying his suits for about ten 
years from many different clothiers, 
Eugene Whitmore went into a store he 
had always considered too expensive for 
his pocketbook. He bought a suit from an 
unusually good salesman. 

That salesman took more pains with 
the fitter than other salesmen had ever 
taken. When the customer went for the 
final try-on, there was the salesman to 
see that the suit really fitted. After Mr. 
Whitmore had been wearing the suit for 


October 


two weeks, the salesman called at his 
office to see if it was satisfactory in every 
way. 

Since then Mr. Whitmore has bought 
about twenty-five suits from that gales- 
man. What the salesman had done, of 
course, was not to sell a suit but to buy a 
permanent customer. Every real sales- 
man buys customers. 


FATALITY PREVENTED 
Safety Engineering 


A construction worker was on a scaf- 
fold, 30 feet above ground, when his 
vision became dim and he fainted and 
fell to the floor of the scaffold. Scaffold 
was provided with handrail, toeboard 
and wire mesh protection. Instead of 
falling to what would probably have 
been certain death, the man rolled 
against the guard and was later lowered 
safely to the ground. 

Final result was a matter of great satis- 
faction to the superintendent who had 
insisted that the scaffold be properly 
guarded. 





STROM ATY. 








‘**John — your auto accident certainly 
has upset our budget — and as low in 
cost as automobile insurance is now!” 

Reprinted from National Underwriter 
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COMPETITIVE PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


George Gilbert in 
Toronto Saturday Night 


While insurance has improved its sell- 
ing techniques and has expanded the 
volume of sales greatly in recent years, it 
has not so far succeeded in so clarifying 
the soundness of its principles and the 
reasonableness of its charges as to con- 
vince the public that the business as now 
conducted under the competitive private 
enterprise system is furnishing better 
protection and at a lower cost than is 
possible under any other system. 

A government-operated system is not 
under the restraining influence of com- 
petition to keep down costs of adminis- 
tration. On the contrary, there is usually 
constant pressure to add more personnel, 
while at the same time there is little or no 
incentive to improve the service or the 
coverage. That is the noticeable differ- 
ence between a government-operated in- 
dustry, where there is no competition, 
and a privately operated industry, where 
there is plenty of competition. 


COVERAGE IN INFANCY 
The Insurance Field 


An announcement came in The 
Field’s mail recently, that we think is 
really something! Here it is, verbatim: 

“Announcement To The Public — 
Harry Davis and wife, Erna Davis, of the 
Davis Insurance Agency, announce with 
pride and pleasure, effective as of May 
14th, 1944 at 1:52 a.m. a new manager of 
the Department of Leakage, Sprinkler, 
Riot, Civil Commotion, and Business 
Interruption Insurance: Nancy Lynn 
Davis. 

**As she is thoroughly experienced in 
her line she will be very pleased to meet 
with you and discuss her department 
policies and demonstrate her ability. 


DID YOU READ THESE .. . 5 / 


Due to the present manpower shortage 
we are unable to place a boy in this de- 
partment, therefore a girl will have to 
suffice, for at least the next twelve 
months.” 


MAGNETIC BRAKE 
Forbes 


Chester I. Hall, General Electric en- 
gineer, has developed a revolutionary 
new brake that will stop a one-eighth 
horsepower motor traveling at 16,000 
revolutions a minute in less than six 
turns. This is the equivalent of bringing 
a mile-a-minute auto to a dead stop in a 
fraction over two feet. 


SAFE RAILROADS 
Weekly Underwriter 


The wreck of such a fine train as the 
Santa Fe Chief, in which four persons 
were killed and over 50 injured, brings 
to mind the fact that making the rail- 
roads of America safe for travel ought to 
be a leading post-war achievement. 

When railroad construction was in its 
infancy, accidents were common and led 
to the development of accident insurance. 
Improvements were gradually made, the 
principal one being signal systems, by 
which accidents were drastically re- 
duced, but every so often there is a crash 
on one of the chief arteries that astounds 
the nation. The railroads demonstrated 
their value during the present war — in 
fact, without them the nation could not 
carry on its great war effort. The auto- 
mobile cut heavily into the business of 
the roads during the past two decades, 
but our railroad systems are vital, and 
with the return of peace every effort 
should be made, with the cooperation of 
the Government, if necessary, to safe- 
guard the thousands who use the rails. 
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To Make THE WorRLD 
AGREE WitH You 
The Local Agent 

When you think your luck has turned 
against you and you are running into a 
snare of objections and turn-downs, re- 
member that good things do not neces- 
sarily sell themselves. Some of the things 
we now take for granted as necessities 
began as drugs on the market and took a 
lot of potent salesmanship in one form 
or another, before the world would 
accept them. 

Here are some of the things to keep in 
mind: when reapers were first made, 
farmers refused to buy them; people re- 
fused to use the first telephones; families 
did not want the early bathtubs; bus- 
inessmen refused the typewriter; women 
did not want the first sewing machines, 
and railroads rejected the air brake. 
Think of what the world would have 
missed if some patient salesman had not 
taken time and pains to convince the 
people he had something good. You have 
to be sure you are right — as those old 
promoters who started us on our mod- 
ern conveniences — before you can make 
the world agree with you. 


“So you were a fire and casualty man! 
Okay, then. Every time you fire, let’s 
see a casualty !”’ Courtesy of The Spectator 


EXTENDED MARINE 
Nation’s Business 


The man-with-an-axe-to-grind snug- 
gled his vest against the other side of the 
desk and asked: 

‘**What service offers the greatest op- 
portunity for modernizing after the 
war?” 

‘*Japanese restaurants,” we guessed, 
but he had no interest in our answer. His 
answer was all ready: 

** Excursion boats !”? And remembering 
away back to the old Fall River Line and 
the Hudson River night boats, we al- 
lowed he might have something. 


Winpow Dispcays HEP SELL 
Board Advocate 


The insurance business does not lend 
itself to window displays if one thinks 
in terms of our “stock in trade.” It 
would be a drab display, for instance, 
if a window was filled with different 
types of policies. There is, however, an- 
other angle. For a small expenditure 
an agency can obtain what are called 
‘“‘blowups” of policies . . . equivalent 
to the enlargement ofa photograph . . . 
and an artist can easily letter-in short, 
pungent descriptions of the type of pro- 
tection the policy offers. These could be 
displayed effectively where agents have 
window space available. 


Two-Way MrrRor 
Forbes 


A recently-designed, “‘ two-way” auto- 
mobile mirror is a novel reflection of 
things to come in post-war motoring. 
Consisting of two mirrors joined by an 
adjustable arm, it not only permits mo- 
torists to see rear traffic, but also ap- 
proaching traffic that might ordinarily 
be obscured by trucks preceding the 
driver’s car. 





HON. DONALD KNOWLTON 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Honorable Donald Knowlton was appointed Insurance Commissioner of 
New Hampshire in 1943. A native of New Hampshire, he was graduated 
from the Boston University Law School and admitted to the bar in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. He was legislative counsel to the 
Governor in 1941 and 1943. He served as Assistant United States District 
Attorney from 1922-1927, prosecuting several outstanding cases. He has 
held numerous civic posts in Concord. He plays a prominent part in 
affairs of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, being a 
member of its Committee on Laws and Legislation, the Accident and 
Health Committee and the Committee on Group Hospitalization and 
Medical Service. He is a member of Phi Delta Phi fraternity and the 
New Hampshire and American Bar Association. 
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SIGNS OF BRITISH SAFETY 


Recommendations of the Ministry of Transport 


KEEP| 
NO 
WAITING 
ak HOSPITAL 
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Changes Made in Journal Staff 





Mathus Joins Popular Science Monthly. 
Burt, Editor; Wolfe, Assistant 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


> KENILWoRTH H. Maruus, edi- 
tor, THE CasuALTy AND SURETY 
JourNAL, official publication of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, has resigned 
to become book editor of Popular 
Science Monthly, New York City, 
it has been announced by Ray 
Murphy, general counsel of the 
Association. 

He has been succeeded by Hardy 
Burt, the Association’s director of 
publicity, who will combine the 
editorial and public information 
activities of the organization in a 
centralized agency. At the same 
time, Ralph Reed Wolfe, editorial 
assistant on the JOURNAL, has been 
promoted to the position of assist- 
ant editor, it is announced. 

Under -the guidance of the As- 
sociation’s magazine policy com- 
mittee, Mr. Mathus has edited 
the JOURNAL since its inception 
in May, 1940. Because of his many 
friends in the insurance world, he 
decided to enter the field of general 
journalism only after mature con- 
sideration. However, his flair for 
presenting ideas in a graphic, in- 


terest-getting style will not be lost 
to JOURNAL readers, since he will 
continue to serve the Association 
as editorial consultant. 

Mr. Mathus’ long and varied 
experience in insurance journalism 
covers a span of more than 22 
years. For ten years he was editor 
of Con-Mu Topics and in gharge 
of sales promotion for the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He also was a member for 
several years of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Hart- 
ford, serving on the staff of the 
Bureau’s agency-building schools 
and editing Manager’s Magazine. 

Author of four books on insur- 
ance selling, Mr. Mathus has writ- 
ten more than 100 magazine arti- 
cles on salesmanship and related 
topics. Articles of his composition 
have also appeared in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, 
Good Housekeeping, Popular Sci- 
ence and other national peri- 
odicals. 

Mr. Burt, successor to Mr. Ma- 
thus, joined the Association as 
director of publicity in June of 
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this year. He brings to his new 
post considerable experience in 
both newspaper and magazine 
editing, and is the author of a 
number of articles published by 
magazines of nation-wide circula- 
tion. He has served as public 
relations consultant and writer 
with the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, Associated 
General Contractors of America 
and American Road Builders Asso- 
ciation. Last year he accompanied 
Chamber President Eric Johnston 
on economic missions to South 
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America and Great Britain. 

Mr. Wolfe, who first joined the 
Association in 1935 as a member 
of the legislative department, be- 
came a member of the JouRNAL 
staff in April of this year. As 
assistant editor, Mr. Wolfe will 
have charge of all production de- 
tails and will also engage in con- 
siderable writing activities. Mr. 
Wolfe has had years of experience 
in journalism and insurance, hav- 
ing served as an editor on both The 
Spectator and Insurance Field. 
Previously, he was chief editorial 
writer of The Hartford Courant. 
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Steps to Safety 


Wife: You remember how those attic stairs were cluttered up with all sorts 
of things? 
Husband: Yes, you could hardly get up the stairs. 
Wife: Well, I cleaned ’em all out today. 
Husband: You did? Good. 
Wife: Yes, I moved them each up one step. 


Postwar —Automobiles 


Expect greatly increased emphasis on safety in the 
postwar automobile. Industry leaders now foresee more 
driving than ever before and, therefore, a greater accident 


potential. — Newsweek 





Penny Post Cards 
Help Make Sales 


The cheapest advertising medium in 
the world is the penny post card. It 
can get results, too, if you use it 
right — and often! 


One man who has successfully glori- 
fied the lowly postal is James Marshall 
of Worcester, Mass. When, for in- 
stance, he sent to a list of 100 carefully 
selected names, a post card stressing 
value and economy of residence burg- 
lary coverage, 25 replies were received, 
and 18 sales were later made. 


The post card didn’t do the whole 
job, but it did focus attention on the 
most interested prospects, further 
aroused desire and paved the way 
for his in-person call. Sales from his 
use of other post cards often run as 
high as 20 to 25%. 


Another interesting idea Mr. Mar- 
shall utilizes is a slogan printed on the 
envelope in which claim checks are 
enclosed. This reads as follows: ““We 
suggest that you express your good- 
will to your friends by recommending 
this agency to them for insurance.” 


Lists Reasons for 

Sales Track 

William Fogarty of Chicago is respon- 
sible for this impressive list of reasons 
showing the value of an organized 
sales presentation in insurance selling: 

1. Gives a sense of direction, chart- 
ing the course much as does a compass 
for the sailor. 

2. Helps salesman keep prospect 
from substituting some other proposi- 
tion of his own. 

3. Helps overcome objections and 
disposes of them. 

4. Avoids confusion; enables sales- 
man to “‘keep it simple and say it 
often.” 

5. Helps prospect to change his 
mind. 

6. Makes salesman’s ‘“‘rebuttal”’ 
better organized than the prospect’s. 

7. Keeps salesman prepared for sev- 
eral moves ahead. 

8. Helps buyer visualize the facts 
step by step. 
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“Chaperon your cigarette,” says the 
O’Brien-Hobart Agency. “Don’t let 
it go out alone!” 
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Advertising Aids Associates 


G. K. Richardson of the Foundation 
Investment Co. of Roswell, New Mex- 
ico, turns his own advertising messages 
into a boost for his friends. For in- 
stance, here’s one about Druggist 
Platt: 

“Thanks, Ray Platt. Those vitamin 
pills you gave the gentleman did the job. 
He ran right down to our office all 
pepped up, and we sold him one of those 
splendid personal property floaters, 
$3,000 all-risk coverages — $50 for one 
year. It takes care of all his needs, for all 
his effects including flood, and that’s 


something. He couldn’t get flood dam- 
age covered in any other way. It may 
happen — the floods — next month — 
remember 1941? Again thanks, Ray, 
and better send us a bottle of those vita- 


‘min pills. It will make our salesmanship 


better.” 

Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Model Clothing Store, reciprocation is 
in order. Witness: 

“Protect your home and health with 
insurance. G. K. Richardson (the loan 
ranger) has been shouting this for sev- 
eral days. May we add, that it might 
not be a bad idea to protect them with 
Model Clothes.” 


Ten and fifteen-foot-long benches, costing from $14 to $18 complete, are placed 
about his home city and utilized as an advertising medium by Neill O’D. Bultman 
of Columbia, South Carolina, a courtesy much enjoyed by his fellow townsmen 





@ Clarity Begins at Home 


Possibilities and Probabilities 





Two Fundamentals of Insurance, and Three 
Fundamentals for Applying Insurance 





L. D. ENGBERG 


> INsURANCE has grown from two 
fundamentals and at all times, re- 
gardless of developments and tech- 
nicalities, insurance protection to 
me appears to revert always to 
these same fundamentals. They 
are: 

1. The possibility of loss 

2. The probability of loss 


The possibility of loss can be 
termed the extent of loss and is 
best illustrated in that if you have a 
$10,000 building, your possibility 
or extent of loss is that $10,000. 

The probability of loss can be 
termed the frequency of loss. This 
is your rate determining factor and 
I again illustrate. That same 
$10,000 building has the same pos- 
sibility of loss from explosion as 
from fire, yet the explosion rate 
can well be $.15 and the fire rate 
$1.00 — merely because of the dif- 
ference of this probability or fre- 
quency of loss. 

These are the necessary funda- 
mentals in the determination of 
any insurance program. 

Now let us turn to the three fun- 


damental units for the application 
of insurance to specific risks: 


I. AssuRED 


The assured is the most impor- 
tant for without an assured there 
could be no insurance. He pays the 
freight. He has the possibility of 
loss, which he himself created by 
his own labor, his integrity, his 
right of free enterprise and the 
right of a just profit therefrom. I 
would but remind you that this, 
the right of free enterprise and the 
right of a just profit, is one of the 
rights of democracy for which we 
now fight. We must preserve unto 
posterity for ourselves, as individ- 
uals and as a nation, this heritage 
of American Democracy in order 
that there be real Victory. 


II. INsuROR 


The insurance company must 
recognize the possibility of loss 
and be able and willing to provide 
protection against loss wherever 
that possibility of loss exists. The 
knowledge of probability of loss 
must also be that of the company 
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in order to be able to determine 
the true cost of protection. 

There are different types of com- 
panies, but I represent in my 
agency stock companies only, be- 
cause I believe they serve the 
insurance needs best, and they 
believe as I do in the right of free 
enterprise and a just profit there- 
from as a principle of democracy 
for themselves and others. They 
have recognized the probability of 
loss as the determining factor of 
insurance cost, and by truly Amer- 
ican action, they have attacked 
the cause, which has resulted in a 
greatly reduced frequency of loss, 
thus saving lives and property as 


well as resulting in a reduction of | 


these insurance costs. 

There have been and are other 
types of companies that claim to 
reduce cost through “‘profit-shar- 
ing.” I believe it to be true that 
the companies which have pro- 
moted and practiced plans of 
“profit-sharing” have preached 
the value of a cooperative eco- 
nomic system, which if carried to 
perfection would be a socialistic or 
communistic economy. Coopera- 
tives deny the American right of 
free enterprise and a just profit 
therefrom, but yet in effect have 
secured subsidy from our gov- 
ernment, which subsidy I feel is 
an American practice and not an 
American principle. 

This subsidy to which I refer is 
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a tax-exemption subsidy by which 
they today and will yet tomorrow 
(if their lobbies in Washington 
continue successful) refuse to carry 
the just tax burden of every Amer- 
ican and American industry, their 
share of the tax which is the only 
method of paying for the cost of 


L. G. ENGBERG 


** Fundamentals”’ 


defending our American principles 
of democracy for which we fight 
and which we hope to preserve. 


III. PRopucerR 


Many persons, if asked who the 
agent or broker is in the insurance 
picture, would answer that he is 
the man who gets the commission, 
but they have no idea why. This 
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so-called commission is a fee paid, 
based on a percentage of the 
premium, thus determining a 
proportionate profit to this 
middleman, the agent. It is not a 
reward paid by the company for 
the securing of the business, but 
rather it is one of the cost factors 
in the premium. As this premium 
is paid by the assured, the com- 
mission becomes a fee paid by the 
assured for which he receives coun- 
sel, advice, engineering and safety 
work and the other innumerable 
services necessary to determine the 
assured’s need of exact insurance 
coverages. And then this agent or 
broker must find the insuror for 
that particular risk. 

The agent must not only be pre- 
pared to perform these services, 
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but he must actually deliver to the 
assured sufficiently to justify his 
earnings. The assured in turn 
should accept that which he has 
paid for and cooperate in order 
that he get full value therefrom. 
The middleman of insurance, 
the agent or broker, provides for 
the assured proper insurance pro- 
tection through the proper insuror. 
That he may properly perform 
that for which he is intended, he 
must have knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of possibility and probability 
of loss, together with the training 
and the ability to apply them. 
These coupled with integrity, sin- 
cerity of purpose and willingness 
to perform, fully justify his place 
as a middleman and his right to 
share in a just profit therefrom. 


Education Important Factor in Future 


The hope of the American Agency System in the future lies in great part in the 
program of education which has been laid down as a lode-star for the better- 
ment of the business. If chaos comes, as a result of present trends, and I pray 
fervently that it will not come to pass, the American insurance agent has a 
responsibility greater than he has ever had in the past. He must have a greater 
knowledge of the business. To acquire that it will be necessary for him to study, 
to read his trade publications and attend and take part in insurance forums and 
lectures. 

Not only are the bugles of Mars sounding over this fair land of ours today, but 
he who listens can also hear the rollings of the drum of destiny reverberating 
over the hills and valleys of this America, calling a note of warning and rallying 
to the American Agency System those who believe in the rightful, reasonable 
and just way of dealing in the insurance business, and urging their enlistment in 
a cause that shall bring about such a conscionable and practical adjustment in 
this industry that the people will be more faithfully and efficiently served in 
their insurance requirements than ever before. — W. Ray Tuomas, Pittsburgh 





New Conservation Bureau Publications 


“That Old Car of Yours”... 


“That Old Car of Yours” is the title of a new cartoon employee booklet on 
automobile maintenance, published jointly by the Association’s National Conserva- 
tion Bureau and the National Association of Manufacturers. 

This booklet is a worthy successor to “‘ If Your Car Could Talk,” published some 
months ago by the N. C. B. and the N. A. M., which enjoyed a phenomenal dis- 
tribution of 1,300,000 copies. Vitally-needed automobiles are being junked at the 
rate of 2,000,000 a year, and mechanics and spare parts are becoming scarce. This 
creeping paralysis of our worker transportation must be fought all the time. 

**That Old Car of Yours” brings the facts directly to the owner-driver and shows 
him through cartoons and brief pithy suggestions how to keep his car running. The 
12-page pocket-size booklet is printed in blue and red ink on slick white paper. 
Complimentary copy on request. Prices, F. O. B. destination, are: 


100 to ay ARS es sua $1.75 per C 
501 : j : 16.00 “ M 
1,001 to ‘ , 6.00" .” 
2,001 to ; 14.00." “ 
3,001 to ; ‘ 12.30 
5,001 to 12.00 
10,001 to 20,000....... ; 11.50 


A flat charge of $1.40 will be made for imprint of lots up to 1,000. Imprint free 
for lots of 1,000 or more. Orders for New York City, add 1% for sales tax. 


... “Use and Care of Hand Tools” 


In some industries, more than half of the bodily injury accidents at work involve 
the use of hand tools. 

To aid people in using these tools with more safety and skill, a pocket-size, 
illustrated booklet titled ‘‘ Use and Care of Hand Tools”’ has just been published by 
the National Conservation Bureau. The booklet will be available to member com- 
panies of the Association and their agents. 

Pointing out that the safe way to use a hand tool is usually the best way from the 
standpoint of efficiency, the booklet first gives suggestions for the care of tools 
Then follow rules for use of the commonly-used carpentry and woodworking tools, 
metalworking tools, and miscellaneous special tools — such as jacks, car movers 
and wrenches, crowbars, rollers for moving loads, knives and scissors, pointed tools, 
shovels, forks, rakes, hoes and picks. 

Instructions are given for the care and use of more than 40 different hand tools. 

$3.00 per one hundred copies, F. O. B. New York. Slight additional charge for 
imprinting. Complimentary copy on request. Address orders and inquiries to the 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, New York 7, New York. Orders for 
New York City, add 1% for sales tax. 
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The importance of reduced speeds in conservation of gasoline, oil and rubber is 
shown by some of the following comparisons: The average car will use 31% 
more oil at 45 miles per hour than at 35 miles per hour, and 10% more gasoline. 
At the higher speed, tires will wear out approximately 43% faster than at the 
lower. — Harold F. Hammond 

As one member of our staff wrote me: ““To know that there is a just ‘Court of Appeals’ 
that will consider a suggestion from the working viewpoint of the branch office, pro- 
motes a feeling that the company is the employee’s own company.” There is no doubt in 


my mind but that a well-planned and well-executed suggestion program justifies the 
time and money spent thereon. — A. F. Lafrentz 


I have stayed in insurance for several reasons: I like the work. It is hard and it 
keeps us on our toes, because if the rates aren’t changing the coverage is — but 
it isn’t monotonous. And I like the stability of insurance, the feeling that when 
I get a promotion or a raise it is not just a temporary thing but something that 
I can plan on definitely for the future. — Dorothy A. Brown 

You are in truth fortunate at this period to be an insurance man. In many ways, war 
conditions have affected the business of insurance far less than most any other type of 
business where ya ap | and service are pertinent factors. If you fall down on these 
things, just that much dimmer will your beacon light burn after the war. Make every 


effort now to build your agency to such importance to your community that your service 
will always endure. — Glenn E. Charlton 


Too frequently burglary insurance is bought, not sold. A merchant carrying no 
burglary or robbery insurance became alarmed when he learned that a safe in a 
neighboring store had been entered by burglars, and immediately inquired 
about insurance against loss by safe burglary, which he purchased upon his own 
responsibility. A few weeks later he sustained a serious loss by holdup but had no 
interior robbery insurance. He had guessed that his loss would be safe burglary 
because his neighbor’s was! — H. J. McCloskey 
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. ACCIDENT 
Pardon Me. Pedestrian, running to his 
automobile, collided with pedestrian 
running for a street-car. Report: Both 
knocked unconscious (Los Angeles) . . . 
Sun Spots. Sunbathing in tall grass 
on circus lot gave more than a tan to 
one performer. Bulldozer ran over her 
(Fitchburg, Mass.). 
. . . AUTOMOBILE 


Fish Story. It seems the road was 
flooded and a big 25-pound fish got 
mixed up in the driving gear. Car 
crashed into a fence (Belleville, Ontario) 
. .. Short Cut. Motorist who lived 
at bottom of long flight of steps, cut into 
sidewalk for pedestrians, decided he’d 
take the car down. The charge was 
drunken driving (New Britain, Conn.). 

. .» BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Stolen Minutes. Careful citizen put 
out hand to signal left turn. Passerby ob- 
served opportunity, removed wristwatch 
from driver’s out-thrust arm, walked 


on (Richmond, Calif.) . . . Careless. 
Burglar spoiled his clean get-away when 
he dropped his ration book, giving his 
name and address, height, weight, age, 
color of hair and eyes. Saved the police 
a lot of trouble (Stilwell, Okla.) ... 
Torch Song. The cracksmen who tried 
to open a safe with a welding torch 
just sealed it all up so tight that they 
couldn’t open it—and neither could 
anybody else (Toronto, Ont.). 


... FIRE 


Supply Depot. In the usual shakedown 
given arrested persons, police unearthed, 
from the pockets of one man: 20 paint- 
brushes, 60 pens and pencils, 17 combs, 
50 ft. of rope, a quart of sauerkraut, 
5 lbs. of sugar, 3 Ibs. of wieners, a gross 
of used toothpicks, 4 flashlights, a ham- 
mer, 6 knives, a grindstone, a tube of 
shaving cream and 4 putty knives. He 
was booked for ‘‘maintaining a fire 
hazard” (Des Moines, Iowa). 


... LIABILITY 


These Days. Passenger filed suit for 
$10,000, claiming he “‘suffered severe 
nervous shock . . . was battered, 
hurled, jerked and bruised” when driver 
of bus threw him off. Bus driver is a 
woman, claimant a longshoreman (Seat- 
tle, Wash.) . . . Good Behavior. The 
twelve men who smashed windows and 
broke furniture because they didn’t 
have playing cards, weren’t imprisoned. 
They were in the county jail at the time 
(Ottawa, Ont.) . . . Toothsome. 
While the patient was undergoing a 
tonsillectomy, a misdirected dentist ex- 
tracted thirteen teeth, instead of just 
the two arranged for- Patient extracted 
$5,200 damages (Penticton, Br. Col.). 

. . » MISCELLANY 
Simple. When a landslide blocked the 
road, east-bound motorist and west- 
bound motorist traded cars and went on 
their respective ways (Missoula, Mont.). 
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DEWEY DORSETT, General Manager of the 
Association, here treats in a thorough and 
practical manner the ever increasing im- 

portance of the insuranceagentand brokerinthe 
vast new developments in the field of insurance 
that are certain to follow the war. He outlines 
both the opportunities and the responsibilities 
that will confront insurance men, and asserts 
that present achievements are but a start in the 
vital role that insurance will play in the 
dynamic drama of tomorrow’s economy of 
expansion. 
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SPECIAL STUDY SECTION 


Agents of Enterprise 


J. DEWEY 


N THE dynamic drama of to- 

morrow’s economy of expan- 
sion, insurance agents and brokers 
are sure to play a role of increasing 
importanee. New development 
means venture. Venture means 
risks and hazards to be minimized 
or overcome. And hazards mean 
insurance. I don’t believe it neces- 
sary for me to point out that with 
the end of the war the door of 
opportunity will be opened wider 
than ever before for the insurance 
agent — especially in the casualty 
and surety lines. 

Casualty insurance, after all, is 
a comparative newcomer. The 
business is often called the “lusty 
infant’ of insurance. The term, 
to my way of thinking, is a mis- 
nomer. The casualty business is 
out of its swaddling clothes, and 
grown to vigorous young man- 
hood. Yet it is true that we have 
just made a start in this strong 
new business. We are well-es- 
tablished but we are not static. 
We are fixed but forward. 


DORSETT 


It is obvious why the casualty 
business expanded at such a re- 
markable rate in recent years. For 
casualty insurance is a product 
predominantly of the age of tech- 
nology. As our industries, our vast 
transportation networks, our mines 
and huge manufacturing plants 
suddenly mushroomed after World 
War I, the entrepreneurs of Amer- 
ican enterprise were confronted 
with new and unpredictable haz- 
ards. And the people who were 
abruptly thrust into this unprec- 
edented age of dynamic power 
and whirling wheels also faced 
hazards never before presented. 
The answer to these new hazards, 
of course, was casualty insurance. 

It is well to note that the spirit 
of enterprise, which is the main- 
spring of our phenomenal indus- 
trial growth, was the same spirit 
of enterprise that motivated the 
insurance business quickly to meet 
the challenge of changing times. 

We must and we will follow this 
same pattern of expansion after 
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the war. Insurance agents are truly 
agents of enterprise. As business 
men, they represent the private 
enterprise system at its best — and 
the private enterprise system at 
its best is very good indeed, as our 
enemies have cause to know. 

We will face a changed world 
in many ways with war’s end. In 
the brief span of a few years our 
industrial civilization will have 
been advanced decades. We in the 
business of insurance will be cata- 
pulted into this unprecedented 
civilization with little warning, 
and we must be alert to seek new 
ways to meet new insurance needs. 
We must adjust our thinking as 
well as our action to this 
economic era. 

I refuse to be one of those 
prophets of pessimism who believes 
that our country has reached its 
age of ultimate growth. Our future 
frontiers of science and industry 
are boundless, as limitless as man- 
kind’s vision and as wide as the 
range of his imagination and in- 
telligence. We will continue our 
upward spiral of progress if — and 
the if is important — if free Am- 
ericans are permitted to exercise 
their intelligence and resource- 


new 





No other American in- 
dustry can point to a better 
record of achievement and 
publicservice than insurance. 











fulness in the development of busi- 
ness and industry. 


THREE FUNCTIONS OF PRODUCERS 


The functions of the agent and 
broker in the coming economy of 
expansion will be more important 
than ever before. Those functions, 
as I conceive them, are three-fold. 


(1) Counsel. The first function of 
today’s agent is that of counsellor. As 
policyholder’s needs have become more 
complex, he has stepped into the 
professional class. He serves as coun- 
sellor or advisor to his clients on 
individual insurance problems. - 

(2) Social Aspects. Still a second 
function of the agent has arisen out of 
the fact that the insurance industry 
can no longer be considered only as a 
financial institution. The industry per- 
forms also a vital social service, pro- 
tecting millions of people against the 
consequences of hazards to life, limb 
and property and against the hazards 
of liabilities incurred in damage to 
others. Therein lies a lesson which all 
Americans should know. 

Planning for super-social security 
systems has become fashionable in 
certain quarters these days. To those 
who advocate a super-social security 
system after the war, under the bu- 
reaucratic administration of a super- 
government, supported by super-taxes 
upon the public pocketbook, we can 
present a super-argument. We can 
tell these super-theorists to face a very 
evident fact. This country of ours 
already has a super-social security 
system unique in the world’s expe- 
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rience. It is a private system, con- 
ceived and developed by private en- 
terprise. And it is a system that has 
provided the people not only con- 
stantly improved services and wider 
coverages but constantly declining 
rates in most lines. No other type of 
system can or ever will compare with 
it. 

So it is obvious that the insurance 
agent of 1944 performs an essential 
social service — a second function in 
addition to that of salesman and 
counsellor. 

(3) Public Relations. The third func- 
tion of the modern agent has never 
been more important than it is today, 
than it will be tomorrow. For the 
insurance agent is his company’s most 
important public relations agent, and 
the best public relations counsels in 
the world could not even begin to 
replace him in this function. The 
agent is the direct and intimate link 
between the business and the public. 
The insurance buyer usually measures 
the stability and integrity of the com- 
pany by the yardstick of the agent’s 
personality and character. 


GREATER APPRECIATION NEEDED 


It is a tribute to the talents of 
the agent that the public, on the 
whole, is thoroughly convinced 
that the insurance business is a 
solvent, safe and sound institution. 

Yet, while a good job has been 
done in public relations — it just 
isn’t good enough. We have ac- 
tually made only a beginning in 
building public support for our 


business and its operations, and it 
may well be that on our success in 
public relations will depend the 
survival of our business as a private 
and progressive institution. 

Let me sound a sincere note of 
warning. We all have, I believe, 
great hopes for the future of our 
business. It simply isn’t in the 
nature of an insurance man to be 
a defeatist. But let us not be 
complacent. Let us not build our 
hopes on the ephemeral founda- 
tion of careless optimism. Let us 
rather chart our course with pre- 
cise forethought on the uncertain 
seas of tomorrow. For it is within 
the realms of possibility that the 
structure of our ambitions could 
fall like a house of cards, under- 
mined by enemies who bore from 
within, the enemies of competitive 
capitalism. 


SuPREME CourT DECISION 


We face both immediate and 
long-range problems that require 
the greatest delicacy and astute- 
ness of solution. The most pressing 
and immediate problem, of course, 
is the administrative difficulty for 
the business that has been pro- 
voked by the Supreme Court deci- 
sion ruling insurance to be com- 
merce. I will be brief in my 
discussion of this subject, because 
the pros and cons of federal 
regulation versus state regulation 
have already been analyzed ad 
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infinitum by speakers and writers. 

Fortunately, when this problem 
arose for the insurance industry, 
the leading capital stock casualty 
and surety companies were or- 
ganized to put their minds to- 
gether and come to a decision as 
to what measures should be taken. 
That organization is the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Exec- 
utives. A special committee has 
been designated to study the effects 
of the Supreme Court decision on 
the industry. And since we con- 
ceive the implications of the de- 
cision to be of consequence to the 
entire industry — and not only to 
any one segment — the Associa- 
tion’s special committee has been 
authorized to confer with all other 
branches of the industry as well 
as the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

May I emphasize that this special 
committee is a working committee, 
not merely a talking committee. 
It is actually studying the problem 
from all its complicated angles. 
It is not our intention just to sit 
by supinely and await events, 
favorable or unfavorable. We in- 
sist that we have a voice in the 
direction of our own future. We 
will to the greatest possible degree 
be the masters of our fate and the 
captains of our souls. 

In the murk of all the uncer- 
tainty created by the Supreme 
Court decision, one fact stands 
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out with shining clarity — the in- 
surance industry is here to stay. 
As an institution and as a business, 
the industry is sound. No matter 
who holds the reins of regulation, 
our business will not be disrupted. 
We will continue on our course 
with the solid tread of self-con- 


J. DEWEY DORSETT 


. « « future frontiers limitless as mankind’s 
vision. 

fidence and self-respect. For our 
conduct, mentally and morally, 
our business need make no apolo- 
gies. No other American industry 
can point to a better record of 
achievement and public service 
than insurance. 

But we must be sealistic and ask 
ourselves whether the public knows 
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the record of the insurance in- 
dustry, whether the public has a 
genuine conception of the place 
held by insurance in the American 
economy. The Supreme Court de- 
cision has brought the operations 
of our business into the limelight. 
While public opinion as measured 
by the nation’s press comment has 
been favorable to the business, a 
minority of editorials not to be 
minimized has tagged insurance 
as “big business” and tried to 
label the industry with the mark 
of monopoly. This is especially 
true of the left-wing press, some 
elements of which are widely cir- 
culated and read. 

We of insurance, naturally, do 
not pretend to claim a perfect 
record. We have made mistakes 
both as companies and agents, 
many mistakes. But on the whole 
I do believe it is the sincere policy 
of the industry to profit by past 
mistakes, to recognize error and 
to avoid duplication of error where- 
ever humanly possible. 

The public has been fed a great 
deal of talk about monopolies and 
cartels in recent times, and much 
unfavorable publicity has been 
given to so-called “combinations 
in restraint of trade.” Some of the 
nation’s largest corporations have 
had their share of headaches be- 
cause of this circumstance. The 
executives of those organizations 
have gone to considerable expense 
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and effort to assure the public of 
the fairness and honesty of their 
businesses. 


INSURANCE HiGHLY COMPETITIVE 


As a number of surveys have 
revealed, the public knows next 
to nothing about the operations 
of the insurance business — on 
what basis rates are made, the 
organization of the industry, the 
different lines available. The typi- 
cal belief of most Americans is 
that insurance is definitely “big 
business,’’ which is certainly true, 
but not in a sense that is generally 
comprehended. Most of the public 
views insurance with the erroneous 
idea that the industry is essentially 
controlled by a small number of 
great companies. 

I do not believe it is generally 
realized that the insurance busi- 
ness, while being one of the great- 
est of the nation’s industries, is 
also highly diversified and per- 
sonalized, composed of hundreds 
of companies employing thousands 
of agents. The highly competitive 
aspects of the business are not a 
matter of public knowledge. 

The stirring, history-making de- 
velopments of recent times have 
tended to crowd out of the news 
much of the publicity which nor- 
mally would have been given the 
Supreme Court decision. It is ob- 
vious that this condition will not 
exist forever. In fact, it is not too 
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optimistic to expect that the war 
in Europe is rapidly reaching its 
final climax. In months to come, 
war news will diminish and the 
press and commentators will once 
again turn their attention to events 
on the home front. It is logical to 
predict that much press and radio 
attention will be focussed on the 
operations of the insurance in- 
dustry. 

There will most certainly be 
powerful and influential forces in- 
imical to the interests of the busi- 
ness at work—not only crack- 
pots, but organizations desirous 
of tearing down private enterprise 
and substituting socialistic con- 
trols. I believe the business. is 


facing only the beginning of an 


issue which has drastic political 
implications and which could take 
a turn of great injury to insurance 
and to the private enterprise sys- 
tem as a whole. 

The question is raised — what 
can we as producers or under- 
writers do to counteract publicity 
which may be of a nature un- 
favorable to the business? It seems 
to me that if constructive public 
relations were ever needed, they 
are certainly needed here. Would 
it not be logical to make every 
effort to imprint on the public 
consciousness the facts about the 
business, before that consciousness 
is poisoned with the insidious false 
charges and half truths of the 
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enemies of the private insurance 
system? 


Stx Pusiic RELATIONS CONCEPTS 


It seems to me that six funda- 
mental points about the insur- 
ance business should be especially 
stressed to the public: 

(1) That concentration of control in 
the business is largely a myth, and 
competition is widespread. 

(2) That earnings are spread among 
a great many participants — stock- 
holders, agents and employees. 

(3) That financial stability of the 
insurance company is essential to the 
public interest and cut-throat com- 
petition could have most disastrous 
consequences. 

(4) That rate-making procedures have 
always taken cognizance of the fact 
that lower rates mean more business, 
and that insurance companies have 
consistently followed the policy of 
increasing service while decreasing 
rates, as evidenced by the record of 
the years. 

(5) That the decreased rate of acci- 
dents throughout the nation and 
improved health standards can be 
attributed in large measure to the 
accident prevention and health work 
of insurance companies. 

(6) That insurance knows very well 
business will progress only as the 
nation progresses and the welfare of 
the public is perfectly consistent with 
the welfare of insurance. 


In other words, we must dem- 
onstrate to the people, and the 
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people must thoroughly under- 
stand that the insurance industry 
thinks first and foremost of the 
public interest; and’ that as a 
modern, forward-looking industry 
we are aware of our responsibilities, 
social as well as economic. 

Let us not be mistaken. Even 
as we wage a vast and bloody war 
abroad against the tyranny which 
always accompanies the super- 
state; even as we fight for the rights 
of the individual as opposed to 
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domination by government; even 
as we fight freedom’s fight, we 
must beware those at home who 
would replace individual enter- 
prise and freedom with govern- 
ment dictation and control. 

While the opinions of producers 
and underwriters may differ in 
some respects, we know that the 
business is inseparably joined in 
its determination to see the prin- 
ciples of American democracy pre- 
served and strengthened. 
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‘Breakfast Food and Vitamin ‘Pills 


When you are really out working, you are bound to find prospects who want 
and need insurance. The more you sell the more enthusiastic you will become, 
while if you sit in your office just thinking about the war and when it will end 
and how another ship was sunk and how another of your good clients is entering 
the service, you will find your mind becoming more and more confused and your 
desire to go out and buck the tide, getting weaker and weaker. 

If you want to be successful, try some of the methods that go with the modern 
trend — selling broader and more complete coverage. If it is liability insurance, 
sell the comprehensive policy. If it is bonds, sell complete dishonesty protection 
with blanket bonds. If it is burglary and robbery, sell all loss premises and 
messenger coverage. 

If you are soliciting the home owner, sell complete home protection with the 
personal property floater and combination residence insurance. If you are selling 
fire insurance, sell reporting covers of fire and extended coverage, use and 
occupancy, rental value. 

The alert agent increases his premiums by selling the latest and most up-to- 
date coverage while the uncourageous agent’s stays small by selling the old 
Model T contracts. See for yourself the satisfaction that comes from selling these 
broader contracts and absorbing the piecemeal contracts formerly placed in 
other agencies. It is the best breakfast food and vitamin pill that a depressed 
agent can take to rejuvenate his enthusiasm. — Francis W. Porter, Hartford 





Since Last We Met 


[News of Association Activities Appearing in the Insurance Magazines] 


REPORT ON SUPREME CourT Decision submitted to National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners by special committee of Association, advocating 
measures to obtain a rehearing of the case and urging immediate enactment of 
emergency legislation to maintain the status quo of the business. . . . Survey 
conducted by National Conservation Bureau, accident prevention division of 
the Association, reveals that, according to majority of the nation’s traffic experts, 
parking will be number one post-war traffic problem. . . . Hardy Burt assumes 
editorship of the JouRNAL, replacing Kenilworth H. Mathus, who resigned to 
join staff of Popular Science Monthly. Ralph Reed Wolfe appointed assistant 
editor. . . . Study under way in Traffic and Transportation Division of the 
Conservation Bureau demonstrates that average war worker loses 19 days when 
injured in a traffic accident. 


Joss FOR DISABLED VETERANS discussed on the American Forum of the Air, with 
Association’s General Counsel Ray Murphy speaking on behalf of the insurance 
industry. . . . In attempt to cut down the rising toll of traffic accidents, the 
Conservation Bureau pledges itself to cooperate with 40 national organizations 
in a vigorous safety program, designed to meet the complex problems that will 


arise when restrictions on travel are lifted. . . . David Q. Cohen, acting man- 
ager of the Association’s Fidelity and Surety Department, addresses the Insur- 
ance Committee of the New York Credit Men’s Association on the Supreme 
Court’s recent decision and pending legislation pertaining thereto. 


AGENTS’ SERVICES EXTOLLED by J. Dewey Dorsett, General Manager, in address- 
ing the Washington and Oregon Associations of Insurance Agents. . . . Con- 
servation Bureau publishes That Old Car of Yours, illustrated pamphlet, jointly 
with the National Association of Manufacturers, in interest of conserving na- 
tion’s wartime transportation facilities, and The Strange Case of George Spelvin, a 
pocket-size thriller, to promote off-the-job safety for workers. 


Watch This Space Each Month 


for Important Announcements 





‘“* The Customers 


HANDICAPPED WORKERS 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Dorsett’s article on the handi- 
capped worker was most interesting. 

We are heartily in favor of some-relief 
under the law, which would permit the 
employment of previously disabled 
workers without having imposed upon 
the employer compensation which is 
based not only upon injuries received in 
the new employment but disabilities 
which the employee had prior to his 
employment. We think that this article 
is a step in the right direction. 

G. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

Please accept my thanks for publishing 
the article by Mr. Dorsett relating to the 
attitude of the insurance companies to- 
ward veterans who have become more 
or less disabled during the course of 
their service. The attitude of your Asso- 
ciation is indeed commendable. 

I happen to have a son and two grand- 
sons in the service, and it is a pleasure to 
me to be able to advise them that, in my 
opinion, the insurance companies are 
making every effort to alleviate some of 
the bad consequences which necessarily 
follow a global war. 


M. 


Always Write” 


Baltimore, Md. 
We have been following with interest 
the movement to provide legislation to 
take care of the employment of disabled 
war veterans, particularly as it would ef- 
fect subsequent injuries received in 
industry. The article by Mr. Dorsett is 
very much to the point, and in order 
that those whose duties require dealing 
with such second injuries may have the 
benefit of this clear analysis, would you 
be kind enough to send us three addi- 
tional copies. 


N. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Dear Editor: 

Weare quite concerned with the prob- 
lem discussed in Mr. Dorsett’s article, 
which appeared in a recent issue of your 
magazine. Should there be any other 
papers released concerning this prob- 
lem, will you kindly place my name on 
your list that I might receive them? 

B. 
= d= 


Ricut or Way 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Dear Sir: 
The enclosed newspaper clipping rela- 
tive to the death of a soldier caused by 
the skidding of an automobile into a 
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pole in too close proximity to the road- 
way, emphasizes the hazard due to such 
conditions. Such accidents not only mean 
occasional loss of life, but damaging of 
automobiles, which naturally is of inter- 
est to insurance men. 

However, there is an apparent lack of 
interest on the part of various agencies 
and groups of individuals that makes it 
difficult to inaugurate any movement 
which would seek the reduction of acci- 
dents of this character. One public 
official, who has agreed to give the prob- 
lem consideration, is Highway Com- 
missioner Spencer Miller of New Jersey, 
who has informed me that removal of 
poles in certain areas of the state will be 
part of the state highway program fol- 
lowing the present war. 

This is a step in the right direction, but 
it is not sufficient, if we are to believe 
that human life has any value. Men 
connected with city governments or 
police departments display practically 
no interest in the hazard. Columnists 
and editors of newspapers and maga- 
zines do not seem to have time to even 
consider the problem. And so it goes. 

C. S. ATKinson, 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 


[A member of our National Conserva- 
tion Bureau says: “It is my feeling 
that from now on we can expect an 
increasing amount of interest both 
from the officials and the general 
public. Judging from the post-war 
plans of state highway departments, 
including that of New Jersey, we can 
expect many improvements along the 
safety line, including that of remov- 
ing or building out of the roadway, 
physical hazards such as bridge sup- 
ports, vertical curvings, street car 
tracks, wooden block pavements, poles 
and signs not properly protected by 


improved safety island design, center 
roadway flashing signal at railroad 
crossing, etc. 

“One of the important features in 
this respect will be the highway de- 
partments’ plans to acquire wider 
rights of way. This in turn will give 
them more complete control over all 
types of projections along the road- 
way that frequently enter into the 
accident situation — not only poles, 
but road signs, filling stations and hot 
dog stands.”’] 

— >—- 
SERVICE TO SERVICE MEN 
Camp Polk, La. 
Dear Editor: 

The JourNAL has many most inter- 

esting articles. 





It is a very welcome method of keep- 
ing up on general trends of the business. 
It certainly is appreciated. 

I. (Capr.) 
— > _— 
** PROGRAM” PLEASES 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

The JourNna reaches my desk regu- 
larly and, of all insurance magazines 
that have come to my attention, none is 
more interesting than yours. The recent 
article entitled ‘“‘A Suggested Program 
for America’s Private Insurance Car- 
riers’ by John Doe is, I believe, one of 
the very best things ever written in con- 
nection with the insurance industry. 





Porton 


Eric A. JOHNSTON is president, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, heading 
a nation-wide organization composed of 
1,400 chambers of commerce and 400 
trade associations. University of Wash- 
ington; LL.D. degree by Whitworth 
College at Spokane. Served with the 
Marine Corps in World War I. Member 
of Committee for Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee, Business Advisory Council of 


the Department of Commerce, Trustee 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, Chairman of the United States 
Commission for Inter-American Devel- 


opment. In 1943, at the behest of the 
State Department and Office of Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs, vis- 
ited South America on a five-week, 
20,000-mile air-swing around that con- 
tinent. Later in that year visited Eng- 
land. On both these trips, Mr. Johnston 
was accompanied by Hardy Burt, newly- 
appointed editor of THe CasuaLTty AND 
Surety Journat. His recent trip to 
Russia and his interview with Stalin re- 
ceived wide publicity. (Security—American 
Style, page 1.) 
a a 


LeRoy D. ENGBERG owns his own agency 
in St. Paul. University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul College of Law. Member, Min- 
nesota Bar. Past or present honors: 
President, Minnesota Association of In- 


surance Agents; President, St. Paul 
Insurance Exhange (local board); Trus- 
tee, and Treasurer, Park Baptist Church; 
Secretary, Payne Avenue Business Associ- 
ation. (Possibilities and Probabilities, page 


45.) 
a a 4 


Ray Murpny, General Counsel of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, last contributed to the JouRNAL 
in our December, 1943, issue, ““ We Have 
a Job to Do!” Mr. Murphy was for- 
merly Insurance Commissioner of Iowa 
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and is past National Commander of the 
American Legion. (Vast Untapped Man- 
power Pool, page 16.) 


o. F278 


Cuaries W. Tye, Tax Counsel for the 
Maryland Casualty Company of Balti- 
more, attended the University of Iowa, 
B.S.C. degree; University of Iowa Law 
School, J.D. degree; Stanford Univer- 
sity School of Law, LL.M. degree. He is 
a member of the Iowa, California and 
Supreme Court of the United States 
bars. Business experience includes the 
position of Research Assistant, Stanford 
University Law School; Assistant Tax 
Counsel, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A.; Tax Counsel and Associate, law 
firm of Pacht, Pelton, Warne, Ross & 
Bernhard, Los Angeles; Professor of 
Law, Pacific Coast University, Los An- 
geles; Special Attorney, office of Chief 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 


Washington, D. C.; lecturer on taxation; 
Chairman of the round table on insur- 
ance company taxation at the National 
Tax Association Conference, 1943. Au- 


insurance articles. 
Tax Deductions, 


thor of tax and 
(Insurance Premiums as 
page 12.) 
cael 

Henry ANDERSON, Manager of the In- 
surance Department of Paramount Pic- 
tures, Inc., New York, who returns to 
our columns with a story well up to the 
high standard set by his previous con- 
tributions to the JOURNAL, is a mechani- 
cal engineer who has engaged in several 
important construction projects. He has 
in the past served with the Automatic 
Sprinkler Department of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange; as an engineer 
for the Associate Factory Mutuals in 
Boston; and more recently as Assistant 
Manager of the Fire Protection Division 
of the Engineering Department for “ Du- 
Pont of Wilmington.” At present, he is 


in charge of insurance and accident pre- 
vention activities, for Paramount’s 
worldwide system of studios, exchanges, 
and theaters. Member, Projection Prac- 
tice Committee of Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers; Army Ordnance As- 
sociation; First Vice President, Risk Re- 
search Institute. (Safety Is Paramount at 
Paramount, page 20.) 


ete eee 


J. Dewey Dorsett, General Manager of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, last appeared in our columns 
in the June—July, 1944, issue, writing on 
“The Handicapped Worker — an Ob- 
ligation and an Asset,” which article, 
both in the JourNAL and, later as a 
widely-distributed pamphlet, aroused 
much favorable comment. (Agents of 
Enterprise, page 51.) 


Credits. — Illustrations on pages 2, 54 
and back cover through courtesy of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 16, from 
The National Legionnaire. 17, from 
Acme News Pictures. 18, from the Stude- 
baker Corporation. 20, 24, 25 and 
26 from Paramount Pictures, Inc. 29, 
Supreme Court Building photo from 
Acme; Capitol photo from International 
News Photos. 31 ‘Oldest Driver” from 
Connecticut Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles; “‘The Gay Eighties” and “ Long 
Story” from Pacific Insurance Maga- 
zine; “ Pin-Up Girl” from Reliance Life 
Insurance Company; Center Spread. 
“Circus Fire,” ‘“‘New Caledonia” and 
“Italy” from Acme; “Troop Soup” 
from Wide World; “‘ Radice” from Na- 
tional Safety Council; “* Navy Blue Blood”’ 
from New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; “Teacher” from New 
York World-Telegram; “‘ Speaker” from 
Boston Post. 34, “Liability” (Hedy La- 
marr) and “Fire” from International 
News Photos; “Liability” from Wide 
World Photos. 40, “Signs of British 
Safety” from the British Ministry of 
Transport. Art Work: Horace T. Elmo 
and Hull Studios, New York. 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
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Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
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London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
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London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 

National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity ¢ 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company ‘Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company int Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company lravelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United National Indemnity Company 
United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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OCTOBER, 1886 © THE LIBERTY-LOVING PEOPLE OF FRANCE 
PRESENTED TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE THIS SYMBOL OF FREEDOM 


OCTOBER, 1944 © THE STATUE OF LIBERTY IS STILL A SYMBOL OF 
FREEDOM TO THE LIBERTY-LOVING PEOPLES OF THE ENTIRE WORLD 














